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EDITORIAL 


We Can't Sit By 


Sue Paxman 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


henever I sit down at the computer to write 

an editorial for an issue of Exponent, | am 

overwhelmed by the eloquence of those 
who have written articles as well as by their willing- 
ness to be open and candid, and I feel that I should 
just introduce them and let them speak for them- 
selves. After preparing this issue by doing some 
research on the abuse of women and by reading 
these articles, I was again overwhelmed—and 
angry. This time I feel compelled to ask for action. 


These women and their stories touched a 
place in me that, heretofore, has responded to such 
injustices as the days of slavery, the Holocaust, hi- 
jackings and hostage-takings, and other events when 
man’s inhumanity to man leaves some body of 
people completely unable to have any affect or 
control over their own destinies. I have always felt 
that being subject to someone else’s unrighteous will 
or whim would be horrific, being unable to exercise 
my own free agency-- the worst possible kind of 
imprisonment. 


The emotional and physical abuse of 
another human being is unacceptable on any level. 
Our secular laws protect us from such abuse and 
prescribe punishment for the perpetrators. The 
emotional and/or physical abuse of a Mormon 
woman who has made a sacred covenant to submit 
herself to her husband by a man who has covenanted 
to direct her in righteousness is also unacceptable on 
any level. We are protected from such abuse by the 
body of laws that are the gospel; anyone who breaks 
those laws should be dealt with in the same manner 
in which anyone who breaks covenants and commits 
grievous sin is dealt with. 


Recent studies show that as much as fifty 
percent of ali the women in America will suffer 
physical abuse in their relationships during their 
lifetimes. There is absolutely nothing to indicate 
that this percentage is different in our culture. In 
fact, the studies have determined that societies in 
which some men have designated authority over oth- 
ers—such as the military, patriarchal societies, the 
police and security officers—have a higher-than-the- 
norm incidence of misuse of power, or abuse. 


It also has become apparent that the 
presence of abuse in a relationship cannot be 
predicted based on the types of individuals involved, 
nor does the root of the problem rest with the 
relationship between the partners. The real culprits 
are our society's acceptance of violence and the 
media's portrayal of violence toward women. Until 
our social mores as well as our laws establish 
women as able to control their own destinies instead 
of intimating that they are the possessions of and 
subservient to men in their lives, the abuse of 
women will continue to be subtly condoned by our 
society. 


There are symptoms of an abusive relation- 
ship. Look for an element of fear—e.g., is she afraid 
to be late getting where he expects her to be; will she 
do anything to keep him from getting angry? Look 
for an element of control—e.g., does she look to him 
for approval; does she have to consult him to make 
the most insignificant of decisions? Look for an 
unequal distribution of power in the relationship— 
e.g., does he handle all of the financial transactions; 
does he make all the decisions for the family? If you 
are aware of abuse, look for repeated occurrences. 


If someone should admit to you that she is a 
victim of abuse, believe her. Experience has shown 


that the overwhelming majority of women who ask 
for help are telling the truth. Who would want to 
call such attention to herself and her family without 
a valid reason? If someone is desperate enough for 
attention to reap the whirlwind that will surely 
follow such an admission, she is in need of help and 
should get it for that reason. 


If you have cause for concern for yourself 
or for a friend, you might read Lenore E. Walker's 
The Battered Woman (Harper Colophon Books, 
1979, in paperback for $5.95), an excellent introduc- 
tion to the subject of the abuse of women and the 
support system necessary to help victims. Exponent 
has a two-hour videotape of a workshop that we 
sponsored on the subject last fall. Sharon 
Fleischacher of Women’s Protective Services in 
Framingham, Massachusetts, gave us an excellent 
overview of the problem from her wealth of research 
and experience. We will be happy to lend the tape 
to any of you who would like to use it as part of an 
introductory workshop or class. (If you live outside 
of the Boston area, there will be a nominal fee for 
shipping.) 


When authority and power are used in 
righteousness and justice, great things can be and are 
accomplished. When these same tools are misused, 
tragedy occurs. We in the Church need to be 
watchful to insure that our striving for the ideal in 
our relationships within our families and with each 
other does not mask problems within those relation- 
ships. We must also be certain that, in our efforts to 
live up to the image of a family-oriented church, we 
are not allowing beloved members of our congrega- 
tions to be systematically destroyed. 


At our workshop, we discussed many ways 
of helping those in need. Our ideas ranged from 
setting up,an underground network of safehouses for 
Mormon women who can find no other way to 
protect themselves and their children to asking that 
our Relief Societies provide someone to whom 
women can turn when they are in need of help and 
are not ready to seek help from the bishop because 
of his maleness and their own insecurity. The 
bishop and the Relief Society president in my ward 
have done just that. They have called a warm, great- 
hearted woman to the position of counselor to our 
Relief Society sisters, and she and they have 
instructed all of us to seek her help if ever the need 
should arise. 


My own righteous anger compels me to 
request further action. I am firmly convinced that 
until we eliminate all traces of our condoning 
violence toward women it will continue to occur in 
our own culture. We disfellowship or excommuni-_ 
cate members for committing sexual transgressions, 
and then we work with them to help them repent and 
be rebaptized. In order to send the message that the 
abuse of women will not be tolerated, we must 
follow our ecclesiastical guidelines and disfellow- 
ship or excommunicate any priesthood-holder who 
is guilty of abusing his wife, and then we must work 
with him to repent and be rebaptized. 


We have made promises to our Heavenly 
Father that our families will nuture each other and 
that our homes will be safe and loving places. We 
must do all we can to be certain that we live up to 
those promises. 





Exponent II; Jane, why did you agree to be inter- 
viewed about your life as an LDS woman who has 
been abused by her husband? 


Jane; Because I live with the hope that somebody 
out there will listen and, more importantly, hear. I 
also hope that people in the Church will believe 
what I say. If they can hear and believe what I say, 
maybe they will listen to other abused women and 
believe them. And then I also hope, of course, that 
readers will give abused women the kind of support 
that they need for getting on with their lives. 


Exponent II; Your tone suggests that you think 
what you hope for will be hard to obtain. Is that 
true? 


Jane: 1 think that the last step will actually be the 
easiest. My experience growing up in the Mormon 
Church is that loving, caring saints will do anything 
that they can to help when they are clear about what 
exactly it is that they should do. They seem to find 
that clarity either by force of habit—they and other 
Mormons have successfuity done something like it 
over and over again; the method has worked, so they 
do it again—or by following someone in authority 
who tells them what to do. I have great faith in the 
good intentions and the caring of LDS people; 
however, yes, I am pessimistic about the other things 
that I hope for those of us who have been abused. It 
seems that even those of us who really understand 
because we have been abused want to get and stay as 
far away from the problem as possible. We are too 
tired and the experience is too painful for most of us 
to stay involved with the issues long enough to teach 
those who don’t understand. 


Exponent I; Please explain further. 


Jane: 1 find it really quite easy to understand why 
people in the Church have a difficult time hearing 
what I and others like me have to say. We are 
saying that even here—in this “families are forever” 
community—cruelty is a reality. Many fathers and 
husbands routinely abuse and batter their wives and 
children, verbally and physically. It is horrible, and 
it is happening in most wards in our Church. 


We are beginning to understand that such 
awful things go on “in the world,” but we believe 
that we in the Church are safe from such things. We 
believe that the gospel makes us significantly 
different from those in the world who abuse others 
and protects us from the horrors of abuse. 


These beliefs are often so central to our 
love of the gospel and the Church, it seems, that we 
will go to great lengths to protect our beliefs from 
being challenged. Simply put, when we hear 
accounts or stories that challenge our beliefs we 
either block them out, or we decide that the people 
who are challenging our beliefs are telling lies (in 
this case, abused women), or we change the stories 
that we hear from abused women just enough so that 
they will still fit into our belief system, allowing that 
system to stand. 


For example, some people in the Church 
will accept a story of abuse from a woman if the 
abuse has ended or if the woman’s husband is 
inactive or a nonmember, however, if her husband is 
an active, priesthood-holding member, most 
Mormons whom I know simply cannot hear her 
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when she tells them that he abuses her and or his 
children. I have even heard that there are men in 
authority in the Church who think that the abuse of 
women is “a fad,” that a lot of women think they are 
abused because it’s the “in” thing to be, and that the 
“fad” will soon pass. 


Exponent IJ; You sound like you have had experi- 
ence, 


Jane; Of course I have, and there are other abused 
women whom I know in the Church who have had 
identical experiences. They tell members, visiting 
and home teachers, Relief Society presidents, and 
bishops what is going on in their lives and find that 
they are simply not believed. One woman whom I 
know was admitted to the hospital after one particu- 
larly awful attack by her husband. She called the 
bishop, who had always been her friend and who 
knew something of the situation, to tell him that she 
was in the hospital. He did not come to see her, and 
he didn’t ever ask her what had happened to put her 
there. Later, she said that she believed that the 
bishop was so unresponsive because he simply could 
not face her and acknowledge that her husband, a 
counselor in his bishopric at the time, was beating 
his wife. 


ABUSED WOMEN 


ARE EXPERTS 
ON DISTORTING REALITY. 





Exponent IJ: Do you believe that his is a common 
response? 


Jane: Yes, although it is usually not quite so 
blatant. You would be surprised at the number of 
friends that I have in the Church who know about 
my former husband's treatment of me who still say 
things to me like, “Now, how is it that you call what 
he did to you abuse?” Or they tell others, “Jane 
thinks that she was abused.” Or they talk to me 
about him as though he abused me only once, rather 
than what I insist happened, that he abused me over 
several years. 


Another woman I know recalls how she 
repeatedly told her bishop the specifics about violent 
assaults on her by her husband. Each time she went 
for help and advice, the bishop referred to those 
violent assaults as those times “when her husband 
pushed her around.” She says that her bishop could 
not hear words like assault, beat, bruise, batter, 
strangle, and so forth. He wanted to keep believing 
that her husband simply “pushed her around” a little. 


1 am told by those in the ward who believe 
me that most people talk about me as if I were 
overly emotional. “You know Jane,” they say. “She 
gets very dramatic when she talks about ‘Jim’ (my 
former husband).” 


Exponent Il; Now, tell us again why people do this. 


Jane: Well, as a matter of fact, I have done some 
research. I was so confused by this behavior myself 
that I have read a great deal about what teachers and 
psychologists call the “search for cognitive consis- 
tency.” All people do it to some extent or another. 


We all need order in our worlds. We 
structure that order by setting up categories and 


with "Jane" 


putting things in them so that they make sense. I 
don't mean to oversimplify, because the process is a 
complex one, but basically what happens is that 
once we set up our categories and establish an 
orderly way to organize reality, we have some peace 
and the energy to put more and more information 
into our heads. We are disturbed, however, when 
information comes along that doesn’t fit into our 
schema. So, we either reject it—and keep our sense 
of peace and order—or we have to go through the 
difficult process of re-examining our categories and 
coming to some new level of understanding. 


Most of us can’t do that or won't do it very 
often. Therefore, if we have a category in our minds 
for what we see as the behavior of a good LDS 
person/priesthood-holder and that category doesn’t 
include a place for the possibility of abusive 
behavior, we take the easiest route and throw out the 
report of such behavior. By doing so, we sustain our 
mental order. 


It was important for me to understand this 
process because I then understood that people, 
especially my friends in the Church, were not 
ignoring me or refusing to believe me because they 
didn’t like me or trust me but because they simply 
couldn't believe me or, at a minimum, found it very 
hard. Being able to take their reactions less person- 
ally made them hurt less. 


Exponent I]: But I assume that the effect was the 
same--that they still ignored you and refused to 
believe you. 


Jane: Yes, of course. After several years, many of 
my closest friends still treat what I say as if I haven’t 
said it. During my therapy, I have been told that I 
must insist on being heard, but I find it very difficult 
to harp on something over and over, especially when 
I can tell that the person to whom I am talking isn’t 
hearing or doesn’t want to hear. 


Exponent II: So what do you do? 


Jane: That depends on my own emotional health 
and energy at the time. When I feel strong and 
healthy, I continue to mention my abuse and to try to 
get my friends to hear me. But often I just don’t say 
anything, and let people talk to me as if I am not 
real. I always feel bad about that later. I can see 
why therapists tell you to insist on being acknowl- 
edged for what you are—a woman who has been 
abused—even when you feel like such a bore. At 
least when you do you feel real! 


Exponent II: Have you tried confronting people and 
explaining that you understand what they are doing? 


Jane: Yes, and it usually brings denials and resis- 
tance. What sometimes works is telling people 
about how I did the same thing for years. After all, 
formal studies on the abuse of women were begun 
only ten years ago, so we are just beginning to 
scratch the surface; besides, abused women are 
experts at distorting reality and at not recognizing 
what is happening to them. That denial is part of 
what keeps us in our situations. 


For example, when I—an active LDS 
woman—was battered by my bishop/husband, I 
would come up with all kinds of explanations or 
distortions of the truth so that I could preserve my 


sense of what the Church meant to me. I remem- 
ber saying to myself: (a) it really didn’t happen; (b) 
it happened, but it really didn’t hurt that much; (c) 
it happened, but he was in bad shape and under lots 
of pressure, and it will never happen again; (d) it 
happened, but it was because I was either too stupid 
to avoid it or too bad at all the things that I am 
supposed to be good at so I deserved it; or (e) 
probably all men do this to their wives, so why 
should I wish for better. 


All of these and more were my constant 
justifications that allowed me to feel faithful to the 
Church, uncritical of the priesthood, hopeful that I 





would be rescued or that Jim would see the light 
and change, or that I would wake up and find that it 
was all a dream or a divine test that I had passed. 


Exponent II; You actually believed those things for 
years? 


Jane: Of course, and if you read any of the recent 
and decent books about victims of abuse, you will 
find that this is a familiar pattern of thinking. The 
one about “if I could just be smarter, better (raise 
basement cleaner, cook better, budget better, do my 
Church job so that it interfered less with his life, 
lose weight, gain weight, look prettier, dress better 
on less money), he will stop” was the worst one for 
me. That thinking kept me in a horrible situation 
for years, and it kept me working and praying every 
hour of my life to be better, smarter, more perfect, 
less of a failure, so that somehow I could deserve 
and be rewarded with the end of his abuse. 


WOMEN WHO BLAME 


THEMSELVES 
SELDOM GO FOR HELP. 





You can see what this does to the women 
who are victims. They kill themselves trying to be 
better, and the worse their husbands are the more 
they believe that they, the victims, have failed. The 
more they see themselves as failures, the further 
they get from seeking help or finding a way out— 
they become the guilty parties at the scene of this 
crime! It is awful, and, unfortunately, that is where 
it usually stays. Women who blame themselves 
seldom go for help and get themselves out of the 
mess. 


Exponent II: What if someone notices and inter- 
venes? Didn’t anyone ever help you in that way? 


Jane: Not much, When I did go for help, most 
people reinforced my own feelings about being the 
one responsible for stopping his behavior. Nearly 
everyone I asked for help said (thinking that they 
were asking positive, helpful questions), “Jane, 
what can you do to stop his behavior? What do you 
do that makes him so angry?” I would go home 
with a new list of things that I could try, ways that I 
could be better, hoping for a few weeks that if my 
new list worked, I would find the right ways to be 
and Jim would change. He never did, of course, 
and I grew more and more discouraged and lost 
more and more of my self-esteem. 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Besides, what I came to recognize as the 
standard cycle of abuse is insidious because there 
are periods of relative calm that lured me into 
believing that maybe some of the things that I was 
trying were working. The first stage—the tension 
building stage—was the peaceful time when he 
wasn't overtly angry; however, his anger was 
building, and I could feel the tension in the house 
mounting. Then some seemingly insignificant event 
would occur—he couldn’t find the socks he 
wanted—and he would be into the second stage— 
the anger and action stage. He would become 
abusive and all thoughts that I had found new ways 
to prevent his abuse would vanish. After he had 
spent his anger, he would move to the third stage— 
the remorseful stage—and become calm, loving, and 
sorry. This stage was almost the worst for me 
because I really wanted to believe him when he 
assured me that it would never happen again. I 
would forgive him; however, I began to realize that 
all of his remorse was the signal that the tension was 
beginning to mount again and that the cycle would 
repeat itself. 


Exponent II; Now, did you really tell people about 
his abuse—the things that he said and did to you and 
the threats that he made? 


Jane: Yes. Iremember once becoming so discour- 
aged after trying several times to get someone to 
really hear me that I tried harsher language; I was 
really blunt. I guess he finally heard me, but then he 
said, “Jane, if this is true, then you are the stupidest 
woman I know to have put up with this for all these 
years!” I was delighted that he had heard me, but 
then I berated myself for another few years for being 
so stupid. 


Exponent IT; Why didn’t you get out? Why didn’t 
you leave? 


Jane: Again, I did what most abused women do. 
Most of us don’t leave. We have been belittled and 
humiliated and held responsible for our abuse to the 
point that we have so little confidence in ourselves 
that we are terrified to leave. It is also common for 
our husbands, consciously or subconsciously, to 
understand our vulnerability and to use that in their 
abuse of us. When I threatened to leave, Jim simply 
promised that he would expose all of my faults to 
the Church and to the courts and that he would make 
certain that I would never get custody of my kids. 
He threatened other things, but the loss of my kids 
was the most effective. Because, as I explained, I 
was always focused on my failings as a mother and 
wife and person, it was easy for him to convince me 
that I was unworthy of my children, that I was 
stupid, and that any judge in his or her right mind 
would see that and take the kids away from me. I 
can’t explain how weak and powerless one can feel 
after being secretly subjected to years of belittle- 
ment, insult, and ridicule, It damages the soul. It 
makes its victims literally incapable of breaking 
free. 


Exponent II; How, then, did you finally get out? 


Jane: Well, I suppose Jim did me a favor. He had 
another affair, his fifth; this time she was another 
Mormon woman. Both of them were excommuni- 
cated. He was so blatant that I felt that at last the 
true picture would be clear to anyone in the Church, 
I felt empowered. I filed for divorce. 


Exponent II; How did you feel? 


Jane: Well, I felt wonderful at first, but then the 
intensity of his emotional abuse elevated as he tried 
to protect his image and get me to come back to him, 
to forgive him yet again, He couldn't believe that I 
really meant to follow through. The cycle of abuse 
that I have described took on a few characteristics 
and began to move through its stages much more 
rapidly. The tension building phase would some- 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


times last just a few hours or days. Because he was 
no longer living at home, he began calling me or 
leaving messages on my answering machine. 
Because he understood that I no longer accepted 
everything that he said as the last word, he began 
threatening me and my soul with scriptures and 
quotes from the prophets, all to get me to return to 
the status quo, to the time when my silence protected 
him. When I asked him to change his behavior or 
refused to listen to him or do what he asked, his 
abuse elevated again. He blamed me for everything; 
including his adultery, and threatened suicide if I 
didn’t allow our lives to return to “normal.” I 
learned to call for medical or official help when he 
threatened suicide. To those who came to his 
rescue, he would deny having made the threat at all. 
To me, he would express his remorse, and the 
tension building stage would begin again. 


All of this made me look like the “bad,” 
unforgiving one. You cannot believe how many 
people in the Church still blame me for being 
unforgiving, too cold, and uncompromising. I lost 
lots of “close” friends over this divorce, and it has 
taken me years to feel confident that there are some 
people who really love me and believe in me. 


Because his “‘sin”—and people prefer to see 
only the one [adultery]—is so concrete and because 
he says that he has repented of that sin, it is hard for 
people to see the rest. Lots of people say things like, 
“Well, Jane, I want to be friends with both of you, 
and because I know that there are two sides to every 
story and that in every marriage both parties hurt 
each other, I am not going to take sides.” While I 
appreciate their efforts to remain friends to both of 
us, I do resent their unwillingness to honestly face 
the many abusive things that he did to me and our 
six children. I forgave him long ago for the one 
abusive thing that he did for which he apologized, 
his affair with “Helen.” But I will not be able to 
forgive all the rest until he admits that it happened 
and says that he is sorry. With all of his friends in 
the Church telling him how wonderful he is to 
repent of his adultery, my sad fear is that he will 
continue to refuse to acknowledge what he did to me 
over years and years. 


Exponent II: What can people do for you and for 
other women who are abused? 


Jane: First of all, listen and believe us. Tell us that 
you believe us and be willing to use our words to 
describe what has happened to us. My therapist is 
good at that. She is not morbid, but she calls things 
by their names, which helps me trust her and trust 
myself. People can do that, and they should. Also, 
be willing to listen for as long as it takes for the 
victim to work through the years of abuse to a 
position of self-esteem once again, Each of us 
responds differently to different situations; help us 
find our own way to recovery. 


Exponent IT: Is there anything else that we can do? 


Jane: You should always advise a woman to get 
professional help from a therapist who has an 
established reputation for dealing well with cases of 
abuse. Tell an LDS woman to discuss these things 
with her bishop, but tell her to ask her bishop to talk 
with a professional, too. Lots of bishops want to 
help, but they have the same blind spots that others 
have. They often need help themselves. I have 
heard that our stake president is setting up seminars 
where bishops can learn from panels of experienced 
counselors from shelters for abused women. I cried 
for joy when I heard that. Tell any woman who 
comes to you for help to get professional help and to 
ask her bishop to stand beside her in her efforts to 
heal. 


Exponent II:; Are you expecting bishops to advise 
women to seek divorce? Isn’t that expecting a lot? 


Jane; Not necessarily. But they do need to know 
when to counsel separation. No woman can work on 
feeling decent about herself, in charge of her life, 
and strong, safe, and free if she remains in a place 
where her husband controls her. Part of getting well, 
getting strong, is getting control of your life. There 
needs to be a shift in power or else the manipulation 
and intimidation and abuse will go on and on. 


Exponent IT; 1 know a woman who considers herself 
to be abused, yet her husband has never hit or beat 
her. Is emotional abuse as serious as the physical 
abuse that you suffered? 


Jane; Abuse is abuse is abuse. It happens whenever 
one person controls and manipulates another person 
by force or by threat of force. Some people believe 
that emotional abuse is worse than physical abuse 
because it doesn’t leave visible bruises and scars, so 
the abuser, the victim, and any potential ally of the 
victim all have a more difficult time acknowledging 
it. But when a husband controls his wife by con- 
stantly insulting her, by threatening to leave her or to 
expose her faults, by belittling her, by verbally 
attacking her, that is abuse. 


It is well-accepted within the Christian 
community that it is a sin to take a physical life; 
however, we have yet to confront the correct 
response for taking an emotional life, for destroying 
a soul. 


Exponent II: Because there are fewer observable 
scars, how can an outsider or, for that matter, the 
victim herself recognize her emotional abuse? 


Jane: It’s difficult. I recognized the ways that Jim 
abused me sexually—I never felt that I could say no 
to him—and physically first. It took me longer to 
see the emotional battering, and those scars are the 
deepest, by far. Because I am a Mormon woman 
and one of my temple covenants was to submit to 
my husband, I found it difficult to tell the difference 
between the kind of righteous submission to a right- 
eous goal that was for both of us and the kind of 
damaging submission that Jim required of me. In 
fact, that dilemma kept me in my temple marriage 
for a long time. How could I continue to work 
toward righteous obedience to inspired priesthood 
authority and free myself from the awful tyranny 
that Jim held me with? It was tough; I had to sort 
that out alone. 


Exponent II: What helped you in that process? 


Jane: At that time, I was not aware of many role 
models, but the few that were there seemed to be 
sent from the Lord. My therapist helped me 
recognize the cycle or pattern of abuse that I was 
suffering. He once recommended that I watch a 
made-for-television movie about an abused woman. 
I felt such joy when I saw this woman break free 
from the cycle that I had learned to recognize in my 
own life. I remember wondering if my joy was 
inspired. 


Watching another woman break free from 
what you know is a kind of hell helped me. I guess 
that is why I agreed to go through with this inter- 
view. It hurts to go over this sometimes, but I keep 
hoping that someone, somewhere will read this and 
gain courage from knowing that somewhere there is 
a middle-aged, mother of six, active Mormon house- 
wife who, after twenty years of repeated abuse at the 
hands and words of an active, priesthood-holding, 
leader husband, left and became free. I am broke, 
often lonely, often suffering from old wounds, but I 
am happier than I have ever been in my life. Iam 
healing, and I stand free and tall, facing the world 
with a sense of my own worth and the power to 
control my life and channel my new energy to 
achieve really good things for me and my family. 
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To decline 
to be the Other, 
to refuse to be 
a party to the deal— 
this would be for women 
to renounce all the advantages 
conferred upon them 
by their alliance 
with the superior caste. 


Man-the-sovereign 
will provide 
woman-the-liege 
with material protection 
and will undertake 
the moral justification 
of her existence; 
thus she can evade at once 
both economic risk and the 
metaphysical risk of a liberty 
in which ends and aims 
must be contrived 


without assistance. 


Indeed, along with the ethical urge 
of each individual to affirm 
his subjective existence, there is also 
the temptation to forego liberty 


and become a thing. 


This is an inauspicious road, 
for he who takes it— 
passive, lost, ruined— 
becomes henceforth 
the creature of another’s will, 
frustrated in his transcendence 
and deprived of every value. 


But it is an easy road; 
on it one avoids the 
strain involved in undertaking 
an authentic existence. 


Simone de Beauvoir 











In Support of 
Righteous Anger 


Pam Ayling Huffer 
Renton, Washington 


am grateful for the opportunity to 

write about my experiences; it is 

something that many people have 
told me to do. I am sharing my 
experience with the thought of giving 
hope and encouragement to others in 
similar situations so that maybe they 
won't feel so alone. I have felt very 
much alone for most of my thirty-nine 
years. 

I am grateful for the article in 
the “Sisters Help” section of the last 
issue (Volume XIII, No. 4) about 
“Jack and Jill” and the ward mem- 
bers’ response to their life choices. It 
was an enlightening story for me 
because I, like Jill, have felt very 
much distanced from my ward 
members and hayen’t really under- 
stood why. I was angered (!) when I 
read that the ward members were 
staying away from Jill because they 
did not want to deal with her anger. 
The light bulb went off in my head 
again, as it has each time I have 
learned answers to questions that have 
troubled me. It is so unfair, and it 
seems like it will never stop. . . . 

For me, being a victim of 
spouse abuse did not start with my 
marriage. I have been a victim all of 
my life and modeled victim behavior 
because of the lifestyle of my family 
of origin. My father was verbally 
abusive to my mother every day of her 
life with him and verbally abusive to 
us children on a less regular basis. 

My mother became an alcoholic in 
order to deaden the pain. (It was 
really difficult to speak out against my 
father in those days.) My mother 
stopped drinking about four years ago, 
and my father has mellowed out. We 
are all trying to build a more positive 
relationship with each other. 

I vowed that I would never 
be treated as my mother was, nor 
would I respond in any way that she 
did—withdrawing and not taking any 
action. I married an easy going man- 
boy when we were both nineteen. I 
could see Keith’s potential; my 
pattern is to rescue people and build 
them up in order to help them achieve 
their potential. 1 am now trying to do 
that for myself, but it is difficult when 
you have discounted yourself for so 
many years. 

Keith began being successful 
when he was about twenty-two. He 
was tall, dark, handsome, and charm- 
ing. We had our first child when we 
were twenty-one, and we joined the 
Church when she was three months 
old. After much persuasion on my 
part, we were sealed in the temple 
almost two years later. Less than two 
months later, Keith had his first affair 
since our marriage—he had one while 
we were dating. He told me about this 
affair after it was over. Of course, I 
discounted my own feelings. If I 
hadn’t had Alison (our first child), I 
hope that I would have left Keith then. 
But, with the knowledge I had at the 
time, I couldn’t do that to my child. I 
wanted a perfect family for my 
children, and I would do anything that 
I had to in order to achieve it. 

We had three more children, 
and Keith had more affairs. He 
always told me about the affairs after 
they were over, but I always suspected 
something was going on. Each time I 
decided I was strong enough to 


shoulder the burden alone in order to 
protect the children. In time, I 
couldn’t carry anymore; I was dealing 
with an empty bucket. In April of 
1983, I told Keith that I had allowed 
him to date for our fifteen years of 
marriage in order to make it up to him 
for marrying him at the age of 
nineteen but that now I wanted a more 
positive relationship. Within thirty 
days, he was involved with someone 
else—this time, according to him, the 
“love of his life.” I found out in 
August of 1983. Even though I knew 
that the marriage was in extreme 
danger of breaking this time, I was 
still protecting the children, and I 
worked very hard to save our mar- 
riage. 

Keith moved out April 15, 
1984, while the children and I were at 
church; we had no idea that he was 
planning to leave. The kids were 
finally exposed to the reality of our 
marriage, and | did not need to protect 
them anymore from the truth about 
what their father was doing. What a 
relief not to have to carry the burden 
alone anymore. Not that I wanted the 
children to help me carry it, but at 
least I could finally talk to people 
instead of keeping the “big secret” in 
order to protect the children and 
Keith. (Keith was not excommuni- 
cated by the Church until two years 
later when I filed for a cancellation of 
our temple marriage in order to be 
sealed to my present husband.) 

In order to get on with my 
life and to protect the children 
financially the best I could, I filed for 
divorce in May of 1984. Because I 
had stayed at home with the children 
for twelve years, I had no source of 
income besides Keith. I got a job in 
July of 1984 and have been working 
ever since. If I can help it, I will never 
be financially dependent on anyone 
again. 

The “blame the victim” 
response was and is alive and kicking 
in my situation, I know that many 
assume that because I left this abusive 
situation, I must have been an angry 
and unpleasant wife. Of course I was 
unpleasant and angry! What woman 
wouldn’t have been when she was 
constantly being lied to and her 
husband was either having affairs with 
other women or going off with the 
boys to entertain himself! I was afraid 
to confront him with an ultimatum to 
stop because I didn’t want to hurt the 
children. I did not want to get a job 
outside the home because I wanted to 
provide the best home possible for my 
children and that meant being there 
with them. 

I feel that the Lord has been 
with me throughout my life and 
provided comfort through my pain. I 
am so grateful for my knowledge that 
He exists and has provided miracles in 
my life. I am grateful for the counsel- 
ing that I have received over the last 
three years from three LDS counsel- 
ors. I am grateful for my desire to 
understand and for all of the authors 
of all of the books and articles that 
have comforted me and increased my 
knowledge. I am grateful for my 
present husband, John, and for the safe 
environment that he provides to help 
me to learn to trust. 

My children are doing better 
now than they were before the 
divorce; a dysfunctional home is not 
good for children. I, too, “have 
learned a lot and have a lot more to 
learn.” I am grateful for Exponent IT 
for providing encouragement to this 
atypical Mormon for so many years. 
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Pa PS UTLING 





I was puzzled. Karen Jepson [nother real well-established in day-care and sports programs, so 
name] is not going to have another baby, soI would __ she didn’t need and wouldn’t need babysitters. She 
not be responsible for organizing meals. She isnot drove herself everywhere in her own car, so no one 
seriously ill and did not seem to need anyone to take needed to pick her up for meetings. She didn’t need 
her into the city to the hospital and get parking 
| tickets while waiting to pick her up. Her kids are Hey, I thought, compared to lots of folks I could be 
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food or clothes or other maintenance kinds of things. 


“Thank you for visiting Sister Jepson,” gushed the Relief Society counselor in charge of visiting teaching. 
“We have had four different people on her route this year, and all of them have asked to be switched off! Now if she 
gets too much for you, too, be sure and say so. But for now, thank you for hanging in there.” 


asked to visit, Sister Jepson will be a breeze! She is 
even divorced, like me, so we will have that in 
common. Our working mother hours match, so it 
will be convenient to visit her. She will also 
understand when I don’t make it on time. 








TRAC HERS 











“What in the world have others found so 
burdensome?” I asked. 


“Well, as you know, she still carries around 

a whole lot of anger at that awful ex-husband of 
hers,” explained the counselor, wearily. She went on 
to retell what was by now a well-known story in our 
ward. Sister Jepson had been married for fifteen 
years to a pillar of the ward and stake. She had 
raised five daughters and had always been a sweet 
and docile wife. Then four years ago, the truth had 
come out. Brother Jepson had been a spouse and 
child batterer who had, for all those fifteen years, 
cowed her into doubting her worth and her entitle- 
ment to joy and security. When she had threatened 
to tell or to leave, he had threatened to hurt her and 
their daughters more. And so they had lived on, ina 
household of terror and hopelessness, year after year 
after year. She had sought the help of some bishops 
and had been counseled to build her husband's self- 
esteem and to be patient and loving. She had done 
that. . . and she had prayed. 


One night her prayers had been answered. 
On that night, she had watched a television special 
about a household too much like hers, and—in a 
spirit of resolution and fear that it all might never 
end—she had gathered up the girls and walked out. 
They had checked into a shelter for battered women, 
where she had remained for weeks. 


When the ward members found out, they 
expressed shock and amazement. Some had rushed 
to offer support and concern, but more had found the 
whole mess too tough to handle and had stayed 
away. Many had felt sorry for Brother Jepson, now 
left all alone. Others had said that they did not want 
to take sides in this squabble. Sister Jepson had 
gotten therapy at the shelter, had gotten a good 
lawyer, and soon had moved back into her home. 
Brother Jepson had been barred by a court order 
from going there. It had taken two years for them to 
work through their messy divorce. 


Now, it was two years later, and Karen 
Jepson had a new image. She was outspoken; some 
said abrasive. She had become a tough-talking, take- 
charge, tell-it-like-it-was-and-is woman. She could 
be a little scary. 


Frankly, during the next year I came to 
understand the counselor’s concern. As time went 
on, my initial enthusiasm and confidence about 
Sister Jepson waned, and my companion and I were 
thinking of asking to be released from our route. 
But, still, | couldn't feel good about being released. 
Sister Karen Jepson was doing quite well. She had a 
job; she was active in the Church, although less 
glued to the building than she had been for the 
twelve years during which, as she explained, she had 
used the place as a refuge from home. She seemed 
to know what she was doing when she cried and 
raged. And she did laugh sometimes. She explained 
that her doctors and counselors had told her it was 
essential for her to “get it all out” and for her to quit 
holding in her anger, turning it on herself. On a few 
occasions, she even promised us that the anger 
would end eventually. I wanted to believe her 
because I had grown to love her deeply. But truly, 
there were times when she was—at best—redundant. 
I now understood why some had said that they 
couldn't take Sister Jepson and her anger. 


Some months later, we had a visiting teach- 
ing conference in our ward, and several sisters 
shared their testimonies. It was a good meeting. 
One sister talked about seeing a woman through 








cancer and dying. Another had a funny story about 
moving a family across the city in rented vans that 
got stuck on a major highway. I spoke about a sister 
who had taken care of me. I had wanted to talk 
about Karen, but I couldn't find words. I knew, 
somehow, that my companion and I were supposed 
to be visiting her and that we were supposed to keep 
listening and not judging, but I was unsure about 
where all of this was taking the three of us. I was 
frustrated, too, because “Marilyn,” my happy 
companion, seemed to be able to remain up and 
unaffected by Karen’s repeated sessions of rage and 


| 





THIS WAS ONE OF THOSE 
PRAYERS THAT YOU 
KNEEL DOWN FOR. 








Then Marilyn stood and spoke. She told a 
short, sweet story about a home teacher a long time 
ago who had visited her after she had been offended 
by a man in her old ward. She had been enraged 
because the man had broken a serious intimate 
confidence involving her family, and she had 
determined to leave the Church over it. For a year, 
she did not attend meetings. Her husband had taken 
their three sons and gone alone. Each time her 
humble, kindly home teacher had come—month 
after month—Marilyn had used the time to complain 
and blame and criticize. I found this an unbelievable 
image . . . sweet Marilyn, bitter and angry! 


The home teacher had prayed each month 
for the love of the ward, for strength for Marilyn, for 
her to become more and more articulate and strong. 
He never missed a month or a prayer. Then one 
month, she said, the prayer was different. He prayed 
for a spirit of forgiveness to at last come into her 
home. Marilyn said that after that, her year of rage 
was over. Today, she said, it was almost forgotten, 
and she had learned that people cannot always pick 
which burden they will carry when they offer to 
shoulder the load of a brother or sister who is too 
burdened to go on alone. I was comforted. Marilyn 
knew what we were doing. I was content to wait and 
listen to Karen some more. 





SHE SAID THAT 
SOMETIMES ANGER 


WAS A PROTECTIVE 
BANDAGE ... 


Sure enough. One moming at Karen 
Jepson’s house, Marilyn suggested that we pray 
together. Somehow we knew that this was one of 
those prayers that you kneel down for. Marilyn 
prayed, and she was unbelievable. She said that 
sometimes anger was a protective bandage, applied 
to direct new injury outward and to protect old 
wounds from new bumps and scrapes—some self- 
inflicted. She prayed for the bandages of anger to be 
loosed, declaring that the wounds had healed and that 
it was time to expose the healed, healthy skin to the 
refreshing air of spring. She was very blunt. She 
said that the long season of anger was passed and that 
the season of going onward was upon the Jepson 
household. We all wept, and we knew that it was so. 





Name Withheld 


THE 
CLOSET 


This essay was written by a client of mine who has 
recently completed treatment. She had been sexually 
abused for eight years by her father, from age eight 
to sixteen (the first incident being the day after she 
was baptized). She had been in treatment with two 
male therapists prior to being seen by me. Her essay 
illustrates the process of successful feminist psycho- 
therapy, where empowerment with another sister can 


Deborah H. Sartin 
Highland, Utah 


Once there was a young girl who was very 
sad and alone. She had many secrets and heartaches 
that she had to carry all by herself. When they 
became too difficult for her to bear, she would box 
them up and stuff them ona shelf. It was the only 
way she could insure her survival. As the years went 
by, the closet became so full of bad feelings and 
memories that they even dirtied the happy and 
pleasant memories. 

One day when she went to stuff more things 
in the closet, she opened the door and everything 
came tumbling down on top of her. No matter how 
hard she tried, she couldn't put it all back. She 
needed help, but it wasn’t a pleasant job. The people 
she reached out to either ran away or scolded her for 
saving it all in the first place. They didn’t under- 
stand. She was just about to give up when she 
decided to ask for help just once more. She prayed 
that she would be able to find a person who would be 
willing and able to help her. Someone who would 
understand. Someone who would really care. And 
her prayer was answered. 

At first she was afraid to share with this 
new person. Would this new person ridicule or 
condemn her? Would she understand about the pain 
and heartache? As time went on, the girl learned to 
trust her new friend. With love and respect, the 
friend would open up the boxes and together they 
would examine the contents. When the pleasant 
memories were opened, the friend would blow off 
the dust and say, “This is a happy memory. Let's 
save this one.” And they would put it neatly on the 
shelf. When they came to the ugly, dirty boxes, the 
friend would help her search for and salvage any of 
possible value, put them in clean boxes, and throw 
the old boxes away. Sometimes the friend would 
pick up boxes the girl didn’t like. The girl would tell 
her, “Just throw those out. They have bad feelings in 
them.” But the friend would open them anyway. 
After examining the contents, she would say, “These 
aren’t bad feelings. They serve a very important 
purpose. Let’s clean them, put them in a new box, 
and save them for awhile. Maybe you will feel 
differently about them later.” So they put them on 
the bottom shelf to re-evaluate later. 

They continued to sort, clean, and organize. 
Sometimes the girl would become so sad and tired 
she wanted to give up. She felt overwhelmed by the 
hard work. At these times, her patient and under- 
standing friend would take her by the hand and give 
her love and strength. 

One day the girl looked around and discov- 
ered there was just a very small pile left. The closet 
was neat and orderly. And there was plenty of room 
to store happy memories for many years to come. 
The girl also realized that she felt better than she had 
for many years. She reached out, took her friend by 
the hand and said, “My dearest friend, you have 
stood by my side when no one else could, or would. 
At times, your kindness and genuine concern have 
been my life line. I have felt peace and sisterhood in 
your presence and love in your touch. Those gifts I 
will always treasure.” 
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"Bishop, Please Believe My Story!" 


Last week, an LDS woman friend of mine 
called and asked me to attend a meeting where pro- 
fessional therapists interested in the problem of 
spouse and child abuse would be discussing the 
LaLonde/Child Abuse/Child Kidnapping Case and 
its implications for human services providers. She 
had heard that Exponent II was about to publish 
some things on this subject and that I was interested 
in learning more. This had made her feel that she 
could share her personal story with me, as well as 
ask me to accompany her to a meeting that would be 
very painful for her. She was, she explained, a long- 
time battered wife and the mother of abused chil- 
dren. While I had known her as another divorced 
LDS woman and we had casually exchanged single- 
parenting experiences once, I did not know about her 
history of being battered. But because I have some 
close friends who share her kind of life experience, I 
was concerned about this issue, and I wanted more 
understanding. I agreed to go, and I agreed to keep 
her story a secret. She is not ready, she says, to 
explain it all yet, especially to an LDS circle of 
friends. Her experiences are too recent, and her 
children’s psyches still too fragile, and besides all 
this, she has issues to work out with the Church, 
issues that she needs time to explore in relative 
privacy. 


We went to the meeting and talked for some 
hours after. After our discussion, she asked that I 
pass on parts of her tale that support the point most 
powerfully made at the meeting, because she 
believes that it is the critical issue to be considered 
by anyone who wants to help protect or save women 
or children who are abused. I will try to pass on that 
partial story and that point. I also want to tell her 
that I hope for the day when she feels powerful and 
clear enough to share more of herself and her experi- 
ences with those who want and need to know more 
about this, so that we can assist better and faster. 


At the meeting, there was a brief retelling of 
the LaLonde family story. Virginia LaLonde 
accused her ex-husband Stephen LaLonde of abusing 
their now eight-year-old daughter Nicole while the 
couple was married and since their divorce, after the 
Massachusetts authorities had decided that Mrs. 
LaLonde’s stories were fabrications and had allowed 
Mr. LaLonde unsupervised visits with Nicole. 
Virginia had produced psychiatrists’ reports and 
doctors’ examinations that proved that Nicole had 
been violated, but when officials refused to accept 
the reports, she took Nicole out of state and harbored 
her with what sounds like an underground of sympa- 
thetic mothers of abused children, who kept Nicole 
hidden for months. Virginia was found, arrested for 
kidnapping when she refused to return Nicole to 
Massachusetts, and sent to jail. 


Many in Massachusetts have followed the 
story with horror, wondering about the safety and 
whereabouts of little Nicole and wondering what the 
courts would find. Last month, Nicole was found 
and returned to Massachusetts, Virginia was released 
from jail, and the gag order that had quieted all the 
parties was lifted. The papers have been full of news 
and opinion about the LaLondes. The Catholic 
Church has agreed to temporarily take custody of 
Nicole, who claims that it is true that her father 
repeatedly sexually abused her over the years, both 
while her parents were married and since their 
divorce. Groups such as one called “Women for 
Father’s Rights” defending Stephen LaLonde have 
marched in some towns. Numerous women’s groups 
have held meetings and rallies to support Virginia. 
The small, quiet meeting that we attended was 
heated but informational and issue-oriented. There 
were other battered women and mothers of sexually 
abused children—like my friend—there, but most 
were social workers and psychologists who special- 
ize in this field discussing their views on what ought 
to be done. 


I learned a lot about judicial procedures and 
social service agency policies regarding abused chil- 
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dren. And I heard both some familiar and unfamiliar 
ideas about therapies that are effective for sexually 
abused children, battered women, and abuser hus- 
bands. But the toughest moments for me, partly be- 
cause they were inherently so difficult but also be- 
cause my friend became so agitated while they were 
being discussed, came when the panel and group dis- 
cussed the issue of “Who To Believe.” 


Several people pointed out what is widely 
known: Asa profession, psychologists and psychia- 
trists have long been influenced by some ideas of 
Sigmund Freud’s that suggest that young girls go 
through stages in their lives when they become sexu- 
ally attracted to their fathers and imagine engaging in 
sexual relations with them. In order to deal with the 
guilt at imagining such forbidden things, they simply 
report that their fathers have forced them into sex, 
thereby owning the idea but blaming the fathers. 
Freud is said to have come up with this theory when 
he found that so many women and young girls 
reported incest experiences, and because he could 
not imagine that incest was so widespread, he 
assumed that it was a natural, developmentally- 
normal fantasy that little girls had and suggested that 
psychiatrists not take it as a serious reporting of a 
real event, More contemporary theories, especially 
those coming from therapists who have specialized 
in cases of sexual abuse of women and children, say 
that these Freudian-based theories have been 
responsible for shaping the thinking of generations 
of professionals. These theories have made profes- 
sionals disbelieve the very real and terribly destruc- 
tive experiences of thousands of women and children 
who are and have been sexually abused by fathers 
and other close relatives. 


Taking into account this familiar set of con- 
flicting theories on reports of incest, the group again 
discussed the issue of “Who To Believe.” After 
much discussion, one fine doctor summarized his 
feelings about the whole tough question. He said, as 
I recall, that he knew that sometimes young girls do 
create fantasies or exaggerate events about possible 
incest or sexual abuse, either to incriminate a father, 
to get attention, or show loyalty to a mother. And 
sometimes women who fear that they are about to 
lose a child or children in a custody battle or who 
want to inflict humiliation and hurt on an ex-spouse 
will lie or will actually believe in a report of abuse 
that is false. This is unfortunate, he said, and he said 
that it was his practice to try every professional 
technique he knew to try to find out if this deception 
was happening when he counseled families or parts 
of families where allegations of incest or other abuse 
were at issue. But, he also said that fathers who 
abuse commonly either lie to hide their guilt or to 
convince themselves that they have not engaged in 
incest or other abuse because remembering is so 
horrifying and humiliating. These fathers are so 
invested in hiding the truth that their misrepresenta- 
tions are amazingly convincing. Many times, he 
said, he had been convinced that a man was innocent 
of what he had been accused, only to find later that 
he had simply (or maybe not so simply) lied success- 
fully to protect himself and to keep his close ties 


with his wife or child. Now, concluded this doctor, 
clearly one has to make a judgment as to which way 
one should err, when the possibility for making a 
mistake in either direction—favoring the accused 
father or favoring the possible wife or child victim— 
is great. 


After many years of wrestling with this, he 
felt that it was most appropriate to lean towards 
accepting the stories of the women and children. 
Why? He explained that it was because of the far 
greater potential for life-long damage and scarring 
that comes from a victim daring to report abuse and 
not being believed. Many women and children who 
are abused try only once to tell their story. If they 
are not believed, they retreat into guilt and self- 
destructive modes that often never heal. They never 
regain the courage or positive self-image to try 
again. When this happens, there is very little hope 
for later healing. Because not being believed at that 
crucial time is so critical, the risk of an error in 
judgment being made is too great. So, although 
admitting that the wrong choice can hurt an innocent 
father, this doctor had decided that he would believe 
a woman or child accusing a husband/father of incest 
or other sexual abuse. 


After hearing these things, I felt taught and 
thoughtfully informed. But my friend felt much 
more. She grabbed at my arm during this part and 
cried, she explained, with joy and relief when he had 
concluded. When we talked later, she related 
incident after incident of finding out about or 
witnessing her husband's abuse of their daughters 
and little son and then enduring her own verbal and 
physical and sexual abuse from him when she tried 
to confront him. She told how she would plan for 
and rehearse telling their bishop—how on several 

occasions she had finally made it in to tell her story, 
and how every time—until the last successful time— 
bishops had clearly either not believed her or had not 
understood the seriousness of what she was telling 
them. She had left their offices with instructions to 
be more supportive of her husband or to try any other 
number of approaches intended to calm him or 
change his behavior towards her. 


After each attempt, she had waited years to 
try again. Finally, she had told one more bishop, 
vowing, she said, never to talk to anyone again if he 
did not believe her story. This dear man listened and 
cried with her and told her that he would help her 
leave this man who had caused her such pain and 
suffering. And, true to his word, he had stood beside 
her while she worked through the morass of legal, 
emotional, financial, and physical endurance tests. 

In order to do so, he admitted that he had sought out 
several professionals for help and had read books 
and articles that he hoped would prepare him for 
what he had committed to do. She sees him as the 
Lord’s most faithful servant and one who literally 
saved her life and the lives of her children. She 
remains active in the Church, in a quiet and steady 
way, but she says that she is plagued by her memo- 
ries of those bishops who did not listen to her story 
and did not understand the impact of not listening or 
believing. She is aware that her daughters and son 
are surely scarred for life in some ways, but she is 
hopeful that with help and prayers and hard work 
they will heal, find joy, and good self-images, and be 
able to face life with optimism and trust. But she has 
no illusions about what lies ahead. 


It was a powerful event for me to experi- 
ence, especially hearing all this from a victim. I had 
trouble imagining living through such horrors. I 
committed to telling her story as truly as I could and 
to trying to pass on what she and these good people 
at the meeting had taught me. She believes that this 
problem is common in our Church and that aware- 
ness of it and how to support those who suffer is 
critical. So until she has more advice to give in her 
own words, she left me with this single injunction: 
Tell them that when in doubt, believe the stories of 
those who claim to be victims of this crime. 


ins. Snot aa 


The miracle, of course, is in ever getting 
anywhere on time. How do we manage? Imagine 
what has to converge to let us walk into a room, an 
appointment, even a movie, right at the moment that 
we are supposed to. What calculations, arranging of 
detail and generality allow that moving with the 
clock and with our inner timepieces to wake up; to 
be awake; to move; to finish a meal or a paragraph; 
to have a shower or lay down a child; to latch onto 
the trivia of make-up or the unlikely heroism of 
choosing and getting into an outfit; to answering a 
last phone call; to giving a final direction, ingesting a 
list or headfuls of where-to-be’s; to remember to tum 
off the lights, lock up, and have the car start; to go, 
hit traffic and lights just right, and park; to be just in 
time to walk along a street or into an elevator, out, 
and into a room where you were supposed to be at 
exactly that moment? How does it happen? 


Every time that it does, I marvel at what it 
must take—a chronological and logistical compe- 
tence a lot like the spatial know-how needed to make 
a U-turn. Somehow you judge exactly how much 
room it will take from curb to curb or lane to lane, 
make your estimate, check your mirrors, maybe 
signal, and then go for it. Surprisingly often you 
clear both edges of the road and go the other way, 
glad. 


But even that mental and physical maneu- 
vering is easier to understand than whatever intricate 
stopwatch goes into action to get you somewhere on 
time—a stopwatch that knows you intricately well, 
so intimately that it can jerk or lift you gently out of 
whatever you're about, no matter when or where, 
and give you just the right amount of leeway to get 
somewhere, On time. How does it know? 





EAST & WEST 


JUST ON TIME IS ALL 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Yesterday I was typing a poem, knew I 
couldn't stand to leave without proofing it, still was 
in my sweats, and had not put on a face all day, 
existing in some wispy half-consciousness that 
writing and being alone can evoke. I had not looked 
at a clock at all, too absorbed in what we were so 
thoroughly and happily about, my typewriter and I. 


Why then, at precisely 11:38 A.M. did I 
begin to gather myself together, feel just enough 
hurry to finish exactly what I needed to, do all of the 
above to get ready even as my mind never left what I 
was really about, and still be ready, smiling as the 
knock came at 11:50 A.M.—exactly, of course, the 
pre-arranged time for my friend to pick me up for 
lunch after she no doubt had gone through the same 
unconscious competence in getting there? 


What has any of this to do with will or 
conscious contrivance? More and more I’m begin- 
ning to believe that much of the finest tuning that we 
respond to is subliminal and keyed to a power far 
beyond our ken. 


J. Reuben Clark says in his Man, God's 
Greatest Miracle that he believes God is not wasteful 
and that because our being is made in His image, we 
have learned before this lifetime to do many things 
that make us better able to expand and be the most 
we can be here. For instance, Clark claims that the 
apparent use of only five percent of the capacity of 
our brains does not make sense. He suggests that we 
learned in the life before this one to feed into that 
other ninety-five percent what we call unconscious 
or involuntary actions—to breathe, to make our 
blood flow, our nerves react, our muscles respond. 
This freed up the five percent to bring in new 
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learning, then to shift that learning into the ninety- 
five percent where we—without conscious think- 
ing—can operate our lives as if by rote—to ride a 
bike, brush our teeth, change a baby, clean a house, 
use a typewriter, or set an internal clock that will 
computerize our getting anywhere on time. 


I love to think what such computerizing 
does is to clear the way for taking in a road golden 
with autumn leaves and for seeing the mountains 
beyond—even as I drive, shift, steer, listen to a 
Mahler symphony, make that U-turn, and talk with a 
ten-year-old grandson about the leaves and his idea 
of music in a car. Not one thing gets missed. 


And when I arrive somewhere on time (not 
by any means always the case), I smile and find 
myself saying, “Miracle again. Way to go, little 
body! Mind/Spiri/Self, we made it one more time.” 


After a lifetime of miraculous arrivals, I 
wonder what kind of timing clicks in to help us make 
it to that ultimate destination so full, I’m sure, of 
splendid surprise. Is there going on inside us some 
planning, conscious or unconscious, an informed 
arrangement that tells us during a night or a day how 
to run, some use of moments and systems that we 
may have been taught or have learned in a time that 
we can’t begin to remember? Does some divine 
instruction continue every time we let it—to help us 
make that U-turn, scramble in somewhere just when 
the clock says we should, or finally arrive gently and 
surely where we can start the learning all over again, 
Yea, verily, one more time? 


In some informed region, I have been 
informed to believe, “Of course, of course.” 





As I write this column, the national press is 
again converging on my town, The old joke that 
during presidential season the Granite State has more 
reporters than voters says something about what it is 
like to live through a New Hampshire primary. 
Campaign literature fills my mailbox, good friends 
plaster the fronts of their houses with competing 
posters, and secret service men stalk our streets, as 
easy to recognize as Mormon missionaries. Almost 
daily newscasters, pollsters, and candidates remind 
us that the fate of the nation hangs on our preference, 
that no president has been elected in recent memory 
without first passing muster with New Hampshire's 
voters. It is easy to get an inflated sense of one’s 
own importance. At lunch in the student union 
during this Year of the President, I can choose Bob 
Dole or a brownie. 


It will all be over before you read this essay. 
When the snow banks begin to recede under my 
mailbox, exposing some forgotten flyer at the edge 
of the road, my vote will no longer matter. The 
choice will have passed onto the convention and 
from there to the really important states, places like 
California or Illinois where the number of electors is 
big enough to count. I wish you all well. Mean- 
while, I relish the thought that on Tuesday my vote 
will weigh something, that when I step behind the 
red, white, and blue canvas curtain at the high school 
and take up my stubby yellow pencil (no voting 
machines here), the nation will notice. 

In this primary year, New Hampshire is also 
celebrating the Bicentennial of the Constitution. If 
you thought that birthday had already passed, you 
are wrong. True, the founding fathers wrote and 
signed the venerable document in Philadelphia in 
1787, but it didn’t become the supreme law of the 
land until it had been ratified by nine of the thirteen 
states. That happened in September of 1788 when 


VOTING TIME 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 


the ninth state—New Hampshire—cast the deciding 
vote. Some scholars think the clinching argument 
was that Virginia was about to steal the honor by 
ratifying first. Even two hundred years ago, New 
Hampshire had an eye for publicity. 


The Primary and the Bicentennial have 
raised my political consciousness, reminding me of 
the passion with which I once followed national 
events. I was raised in a political family. My mother, 
like her mother before her, served donuts at Republi- 
can headquarters as well as at Relief Society bazaars 
and shoveled our sidewalks during the winter sessions 
that my father spent in Boise in the Idaho legislature. 
The commitment, if not the discretion, rubbed off on 
me. The year Truman ran against Dewey I walked 
home from fifth grade at recess to find out who had 
won; then, to my mother’s dismay, returned to tell the 
class that “at least the Democrats won't have anything 
to complain about for the next four years.” I entered 
the University of Utah with an oversize “I Like Ike” 
button on my breast, though when my first child was 
born in Boston four years later I had mellowed 
enough to compose a bipartisan birth announcement 
listing John F. Kennedy and Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
Republican vice-presidential candidate that year, 
along with Karl as Massachusett’s “favorite sons.” 


By the time Nathan was born in 1964, I had aban- 
doned the party of my youth. Casting my absentee 
vote for Lyndon Johnson, I watched the returns in the 
maternity ward of a Los Angeles hospital. Our family 
has a tradition of changing party affiliation every 
other generation. My grandmother and grandfather 
Thatcher were Democrats. My parents were Republi- 
cans. Gael and I are Democrats. So far our children 
are holding firm, though four years ago one of our 
sons at least thought about voting for Ronald Reagan. 


He now considers himself an Independent. If he lived 
in New Hampshire, he would be able to vote in either 
Primary on Tuesday, shifting his weight toward the 
contest where he thought his vote would make the 
most difference. 


This year I, too, am struggling with a tactical 
decision. In a field of seven, is it better to vote for the 
candidate you like, even though you are certain he has 
no chance of winning, or vote for the best of the lead- 
ing contenders? Voting at all is an act of faith. The 
slickness of political advertising and the spectacle of 
incompetence shout that it is all a charade, a sinister 
plot to convince us we are really choosing what the 
media, or the special interests, or the pols want us to 
have. 


In such moments, I borrow a little faith from 
my ancestors—literal and spiritual, I remember that 
when the state of Idaho in the 1880s decided that 
Mormons didn’t have the same constitutional rights as 
other people, my Grandpa Thatcher went to jail to 
defend his right to vote. I teach myself again about 
the women who walked into Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia in 1876—during another centennial 
celebration—interrupted the all-male program, and 
presented a Women’s Declaration of Rights, remind- 
ing the august assembly that one hundred years after 
the Declaration of Independence women were still 
being taxed without representation. I think of Fannie 
Lou Hamer, bruised and crippled, going back out into 
the Mississippi sun in the 1964 to register black 
voters. 


The founding fathers and mothers of this 
nation were at Blackfoot and Seneca Falls and Selma 
as well as at Philadelphia. When I mark my X on 
February 16, I will celebrate the Constitution that they 
made. 
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he old man’s thin fingers scraped 

at the covers of the hospital bed. 

“Drat, they’ve caught me again. This time 
they’ve nailed me down. They've nailed me with a 
big spike right through the hip. Must be blood all 
over the mattress, drippin’ down into a bucket. 
That’s why they got that contraption up above there, 
so as not to let on about the nail. It’s in the hip all 
right—and me covered up neat and proper so’s it 
don’t show. They got me now, consarmn ‘em. They 
got me roped up permanent.” 

From the wrists held rigid by the hospital 
bed restraining bands, the fingers curled in spasm as 
the old man fought off nausea. 

“Laud, how it hurts. It’s in the hip all right. 
They shouldn't ought to have done that. They'd got 
no call to. Tyin’ me in bed nights so I couldn’t 
rightly look after myself. 


“T ain’t callin’ no woman if I want to get up. 


Just aimed to slip out from under these dadburn 
things and tend to myself. Darn nigh done it, too. 
Would I ever have give them girls a start, sneakin’ 
down the hall to where they was laughin’ and talkin’ 
and drinkin’ coffee and thinkin’ they had me all 
packaged up for the night. Might have yelled 
“Whoopee” smack into their ears. That would have 
set them on their toes all right. 

“What I can’t figger is what happened. Got 
clean out of bed and the next thing I knowed there 
was lights and runnin’ and callin’ and nothin’ right 
side up. But it warn’t easy for ‘em. Laud, how 1 lit 
into ‘em. Socked me teeth into one. Must of socked 
‘em plumb out of my mouth. People was callin’ me 
names—-said ‘cantakerous old coot.’ 

“Now, I'm really hedged in. Ought to yell 
for Opal. Hey, I want Opal. I want my daughter, 
Opal Tolman. 

“Girl, get me out of here. I want up. Got to 
get this milkin’ done. Cows all standin’ at the gate, 
heavy with milk. Ain’t good for ‘em to be left 
waitin’. Where’s Opal? 


M..... knowed nobody’d come. Leastwise 


not Opal. How I hate that woman. Always hedging 
me in. ‘Don’t track in the mud, Pa. Stay out of the 
sun, Pa. No need to make a truck patch with only us 
and you. It don’t pay for just the three of us. Be- 
sides, people in Green Acres likes just flowers. You 
go sit in your chair, Pa. You feel all done in.’ How 
could she know how I feel? She ain’t in my skin. 

“Laud, how it hurts. Seems like the night is 
pressin’ in all over me. If I could tum a bit, maybe I 
could ease me some. Maybe I’m sicker than I 
reckon. Folks say I’m near ninety. Never knowed 
for sure. Bible got bunt up when we lost the new 
house. Seems from then on it was just tuck and go, 
tuck and go. Always seemed a poor time to ask Opal 
or Ma to write a letter upstate to Cooch County 
where I was raised. But I can remember awful far 
back. Awful far. 

“I can even remember old man Twill a- 
dyin’, and the minister gettin’ up at the funeral and 
readin’ from the Book. Often heard them same 
words at funerals, even at Ma’s: ‘He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures.’ 

“Well, He don’t make me to lie down in no 
green pastures. Yes, sir, that’s what's wrong with 
this country. I mind the Rollins boys used to hay for 
me. Them was the kind to lie down in green 
pastures. Had to have a whole hour to eat—and the 
clouds boiling up in the west ready to turn loose like 
all get out. ‘Get this hay to the barn,’ I’d yell, and if 
their rear ends didn’t hustle, I’d like as not heave a 
pitchfork at the nearest shock. 

“We'd race the rain with the last load, and 
when it was in, I'd stand in the barn doors lookin’ 
out across the meadow through a curtain of rain, and 
I'd sort of raise my hat to myself and I'd say, not out 
loud of course, “You done good, Mr. Miller. You 
done good.” 

“No, I reckon that verse didn’t give me no 
help then, and it won't now. Still, when you've been 
nailed down in a hospital bed, you better think of 
some verse or other. 


The Task 


Helen Candland Stark 
Provo, Utah 


“Folks is wakin’ up. Here comes the boy 
with the papers. Comes and asks me if I want one. 
Impudent little cuss. Knows goldurn well I couldn’t 
even pick it up, strapped tight like a cocoon. Be- 
sides, I never bought one before. Waste of money. 
Can't read it. Never could. That's what made me so 
mad with Opal lockin’ up the tool shed and packin’ 
me off to a rest home so’s I wouldn’t, as she said, dig 
up the lawn. Lawn! You can’t eat lawn, unless 
you're a rabbit, and even they are choosy. Sends me 
here and brings up an Aprican violet that hasn’t got 
gumption enough to stay alive in its fancy basket. 

“Spring is hammerin’ at the windows and 
sayin’, ‘Come on out, Mr. Miller, come on out. You 
never left the plantin’ so late.” 


\ "4 I better get back to the Bible, or I’ll rip 


myself plumb off this nail and go tearin’ home to get 
the plow on the tractor. Let’s see, now. Your 
neighbor as yourself. How the neighbors used to like 
my sweet corn. Even city folks. Feller almost 
owned a bank would stop at the farm by first of July 
and say, ‘Howdy, Mr. Miller,’ tippin’ his hat, polite, 
‘I want you should save me some of your eight-row 
sweet corn. Just call me, my expense, and I'll drive 
out from Philadelphia to pick it up.’ Did that every 
summer. And, of course, I always throwed in a few 
ears extra. 

“Come we moved to Green Acres, I says to 
Opal, ‘How about if I was to plant a big patch of 
eight-row? Give some to the neighbors. They seem 
like nice folks, but distant. Chompin’ on a ear of 
com, seems like they’d seem more neighbor-like.” 
But Opal, she says no. Said they all like to buy their 
stuff at the supermarket, and they'd think her pa was 
a huckster. 

“She let me grow some for us at first, 
though. But the neighbors never knowed I’d won 
first prize at Satchem County Fair. Where did I hide 
that seed? 

“No, I can’t rightly say I made out much of 
aneighbor. Funny thing, though, I keep half-way re- 
memberin’ about a feller in the Bible, wrestled all 
night long with a angel. Seems like the angel hit him 
a wallop on the thigh. Maybe it comes to me 
because my hip is pure painful. Old Reverend Foster 
used to tell that story in Sunday School. Now, I re- 
member. ‘I won’t let you go,’ the feller, name of 
Jacob, says to the angel, ‘until you yield me a 
blessing.’ And the angel give him a blessing, but he 
walked lame the rest of his days. 

“Well, I been a-wrestlin’ all night, but I 
haven’t seen no angel. ‘Devils,’ you better say. Felt 
“em standin’ around in a circle just before I waked 
up. Knowed without openin’ my eyes their mouths 
was all drawed down. They was frownin’ and mad. 
But they was plumb pleased they’d got me strapped 
to the bed like for a coffin. “That does it,’ they said. 

“Now there ain’t anything I can do. 
Couldn't buy ‘em off with sweet com. I won't never 
again do anything unlessen I meet up with a angel. 
Not much chance of that. 


H... a nurse comin’ to look at me. Now, 


why did she do that? Took a deep breath and 
straightened her shoulders like she aimed to lift a 
settin’ hen off a nest. I guess yesterday I shouldn't 
have yelled at her so loud. Never noticed before— 
she’s scrawny. I'll pretend to sleep while she does 
her job. No use yellin’ at her. She ain't no boss. 
Won't even tell about the nail. "Twould just set me 
frettin’ and boilin’. 

“Seems like she’s easin’ me some. The 
pillow, now, takes a load off that hip. Maybe ought 
to say thank you. Well, now, she says thank you to 
me. Says it helped I would cooperate. She has 
sickness at home, she says. Says she’s sorry I broke 
my hip. 

“Broke my hip, she says! And the doctors 
hoped it wouldn’t set me back none if they could fix 
it real quick. 

“Now isn’t that just something! Mr. Miller, 


you better watch yourself. All that folderol about the 
nail. Better you had let the nurse come last night 
than keep everyone awake. Them doctors must have 
been give out. Ought to say thank you to them, too. 


E must of sent for Opal. That's her voice in 


the hall. She must of come before she got the beds 
made. My, my, will that ever wake up the birds! 
Opal would as soon serve a spoiled egg as leave her 
house in a mess. 

“Poor Opal. She looks pale. Ain’t so 
young, neither. Wore herself out keepin’ up her 
house. Poor thing, she ought to set more and read. 
Wonder if she could teach me to read. Then I could 
set more and leave my hands quiet. 

“There's things boilin’ up in me I need to 
say to Opal. ‘Girl,’ I want to say, ‘I know now what 
I should of done. I should of said, Let’s take the 
supper outside and watch the sun drop.’ Maybe 
she'd have gone, back then. But the kitchen always 
went quickest for gettin’ through a meal. 

“T’ve been believin’ there was just one kind 
of work. And that’s what Opal thinks. Settin’ a 
house in order. That’s all she knows. I want to tell 
her that ninety years ain’t much time when you've 
come to the end of it. ‘Opal,’ I want to say, ‘better 
rotate your crops. The ground’s wearin’ out. 
Someday they’ ll tie you to a hospital bed—and your 
whole field lyin’ fallow.’ 

“Tt won't come out right in words. Opal 
seems to be gettin’ farther away like she was in 
yesterday. All there is is just me lyin’ here with my 
hands strapped to my sides and full of nothin’. 


S... coming in the window all bright with 
morning. It’s been a long, cruel night. I’m plumb 
wore out with the chore of dyin’. Never thought of 
dyin’ as work. But I guess it is a kind of work. 
Anyway, it’s the only thing I can find left to do. 

“Funny thing, my hip don’t hurt no more. I 
feel kind of spent but full of joy, like when we got in 
that last load of hay before the rain. Tuckered but 
content. 

“Maybe that feller in the Bible met his 
angel again, sometime, and he didn’t have to limp no 
more. He could just walk right out and get things 
done. 

“T particular feel like I been wrestlin’, but I 
didn’t see no angel. If I had seen one, I know what 
I'd like him to say. He'd say, “Mr. Miller, you raised 
too much sweet corn and let some other work go. 
But we all make mistakes, Mr. Miller, and I'll say 
this much for you, in your last job you’re doin’ fine. 
You're dyin’ good."” 


Editor's Note: On January 24, 1988, 
Helen's beloved Henry slipped peacefully 
into a coma and died. We share Helen's 
sorrow at the loss of his companionship. 
We are grateful to them both for 
preparing themselves for this milestone 


in such a way that Helen could write 


this powerful story from which all of us 


can learn and grow. 
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TWO TWENTY SOUTH FIRST WEST--GRACE, IDAHO 


I shall not pass this way again—not this 
very way, that is. Perhaps I shall catch a glance from 
a moving vehicle, as I pass, but it won't be the same 
to me ever again. 


The world series of 1948 was being 
broadcast as my youthful spouse and I moved 
clothes, furniture, and three children into this house 
of my dreams. That was forty years ago. 


Town folks and out-of-town folks marveled 
at the beauty of the structure. It added a new 
dimension to the possibilities of housing in this small 
rural community. This house at Two Twenty South 
First West was all and more than any prosperous 
family would dare to dream of possessing. The rich 
mountain-red brick, topped with a white bar tile roof, 
glistened in the eastern sunrise that it faced. The 
shadows of the west fell kindly on its western 
exposure in the afternoon. It is unlikely that any 
other house in Grace, Idaho, up to that time had 
attracted more altention and awe. 


I watched raw 2X4s become walls for 
beautiful rooms. The largest thermopane window 
made in one piece especially created for the eastern 
exposure took six months to be delivered from 
Pittsburgh. This window became the focal point of 
the house. It was the channel through which I saw 
the first Indian summer, back in 1948. This window 
became my fountain of ecstasy and my contact with 
the beautiful world that passed by me. The drama of 
life with its pleasures and pathos passed by this 
window. I saw children scurrying off to school in 
the morning. I saw them on those wonderful spicy 
fall days when they stopped on their way home to 
gather under the old apple tree, directly across the 
street 





Parties for all sorts of occasions were held 
at this house—benefits for the needy, showers for 
newborns, a huge community party to help a family 
who had lost their home to fire. The house was kin 
to an amusement center. This activity was all foreor- 
dained by me. In my prayers, thanksgiving for this 
home was top priority as to earthly possessions, and 
as a benediction, I offered to share it for all good 
causes. 


For each of the five wedding receptions, the 
house was scrubbed, redecorated, and appeared its 
best. The house seemed to take on a jubilant and 
festive air that only this special house could do. 
laughter, tears—the entire drama of life has been 
lived out here. 


A playhouse for small girls stood in a 
comer of the west lawn. Neighborhood and rural 
homemakers-of-tomorrow had their first experience 
at cleaning, decorating, and food preparation in this 
modem, two-room structure. 


welcome sign to many who came to cookouts. The 


Leatha Christensen 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


aroma of fresh shucked Preston com, sizzling steaks, 
and homemade ice cream permeated the neighbor- 
hood on many occasions. 


The “White Rug” that I hand-crafted while I 
took a seven-month bedrest (of sorts) preceding the 
birth of my last child will likely be longest remem- 
bered as the place where people, young and old, 
came to dream, dance, cuddle, or even spend the 
night. 


Four girls spent both voluntary and coerced 
hours at the Kimball piano in the far corner of the 
room. Ballerina dolls owned by the girls lived atop 
the piano, to smile at the young musicians as they all 
learned to play, quite well. 











Volumes could be written about this 
special-above-all-other-houses. It has sheltered the 
tired and weary bodies after a hard day's work. The 
floors have been walked—sometimes in exuberance, 
sometimes in pain, sometimes in sorrow. Teenagers 
tell of how they could see the house lighted up like a 
castle, should the hour of 2:00 A.M. come with one 
or more of them not within its walls. In this edifice, 
I have known agony and ecstasy as life moved about 
me. It has spirit. It has feeling for those who have 
sojourned here. Mostly, it has so many memories. 
Neither time nor tide can ever take that from me. 


But, it is later now. The beautiful children 


“have gone. Yet they still are a merry part. With 


closed eyes, I see small boys on knees, hauling 
miniature loads of wheat and potatoes to Omaha or 
Denver. At the snack bar, a bulletin board with 
printing from small hands reads “L and L Cafe, 
Truckers rates—midnight specials.” Many a young 


“truckdriver” has been served hot chocolate and toast 


at midnight in this house. No grandchild was ever 


permitted to go to bed until after midnight, except on 


school nights. 


But again, it is much later now. Even the 


grandchildren have gone. The snack bar holds a vase 


of the season's last offering of roses. I will take 
them tomorrow as I go for a last visit with my 


departed. 


I have spent four months here, all alone but 
not lonely. It has given me time and opportunity to 
re-enact the past thirty-six years of habitation in this 
glorious home. I have counted and cleared nearly 
one hundred drawers and cabinets. Each was filled 


with precious treasures of my keeping, each one with 


a memory very dear to me. 


Life took a turn for us and, as a tree must 
yield to the wind, so I must yield to change. The 
home, this beautiful, memory-laden home has to fall 
from our possession. Drawers that bulged with 
treasures and shelves that creaked under their heavy 


load now had to be emptied. Each item was lifted— 
almost sacredly, examined carefully, spoken of, 
fantasized over—and then a price tag attached with 
much, oh, so very much trepidation. Handmade 
sheets and pillow case sets went to local bargain 
seekers for $2.50. A lovely blue water pitcher was 
mine as a wedding gift from my counselors, as I 
served as president of the YLMIA in Vernal, prior 
to my marriage. It went for $1.00. Lead crystal 
sherbets and goblets moved for 75 cents each. 
Linen, beautiful linen given us by the post office 
group where my father worked, was grabbed at 
$4.00. 


But, what else to do? Where I am going, 
there is not enough space. The basinette that held 
each of my six newborn babies and carried my first- 
born son's tiny, lifeless body to Idaho finally sold for 
$1.00. Without a doubt, this was my most difficult 
sale. 


I have the money now. It holds no charm 
though. It is cold, cruel, and uncaring. It has no 
spirit, as did the things it bought, nor will it ever 
produce memory, the magical stuff of which life is 
made. It will buy necessities for our sustenance, but 
that is all. I did not reap a bargain. My things are 
gone now, scattered to the four winds that gently 
prevail over Gem Valley. This lovely house that 
sheltered these treasures through storms and sun- 
shine is next to go. 


Tomorrow, I will put the remaining bundles 
in my car. I am surrounded by another Indian Sum- 
mer. The spicy air lends just a whiff of sadness to 
the scene. The roses from my garden have faded, the 
raspberry bushes have dropped their yellowing 
leaves, The apple tree has shed its abundance. They 
all seem quite spent. They shudder a little at the 
brisk October wind, aware that their better days, their 
more productive and fulfilling days are past. 


I have given my house my best effort, and 
in return it gave me peace, tranquility and promise. 
God alone knows the pain I will endure as I drive 
from it one last time. I will smile and wave to the 
beloved neighbors, some whom I may not see again 
in this life. I will leave the roses for my first-born 
son. As my car moves forward, shall I look back? I 
have wondered a lot about this. Yes. I think I might 
even drive around the block to catch one last 
glimpse. My house and I have hung on to each other 
to the last possible moment. Our time for parting has 
come. God give us both strength and a benediction 
of fulfillment. 
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The “Sisters Help” letter (Vol. XIII, No. 4) 
about the way victims of spouse abuse are 
often treated by their LDS community 
inspired many of the articles in this issue, as 
well as the letters printed here. This letter 
was also the subject of a fair amount of 
discussion in our stake, inspiring some 
individuals to begin to address the needs of 
victims of spouse abuse in the Church, 
Because the responses have been so many 
and so varied and because many beg the next 
question—which is, what can we as a 
community of saints do now-—J would like 
to continue with this topic for the Sisters 
Speak question for the next issue. Please 
write about your own experiences with 
Spouse abuse, and include suggestions as to 
what an enlightened LDS community should 
and could do to support and help victims of 
abuse and the abusers themselves. Our 
reading of what has been written so far tells 
us that it is a valuable first step to simply 
acknowledge the fact that this battering does 
exist in Mormon families and to call it by a 
name that really names it, But we would like 
to go beyond this acknowledging and naming 
and describing. What can be done to help 
people to get away from abuse or stop it? 
Write your ideas to “Sisters Speak” 

: by June 30. 

As confirmation that spouse abuse exists and 
is probably widespread in our LDS commu- 
nity, we turn to two letters from abused 
Mormon women. The first is from Barbara 
J. Stanton of Fullerton, California. 

She writes: | 











I fear for all the women in the Church if one 
as intelligent and sensitive as the author of the article 
on the LDS response to divorced women can find her 
“friend” to be one of the “most enlightened and well- 
intentioned men” she knows. As one who was 
physically and emotionally abused for fourteen years 
and who has been divorced for seven, I have some 
personal insights and strong opinions regarding the 
attitudes of our priesthood “brothers” towards abuse. 


A brief biographical sketch may give 
insight to the story that follows. I served an honor- 
able mission, became engaged to the assistant to the 
mission president, and was married less than three 
weeks after he returned home. Both before and 
during our marriage I held responsible positions in 
Church and management responsibilities at work. 
My spouse—let’s call him Pete—usually taught 
Sunday School or Elder’s quorum classes. He never 
earned enough to allow me to stay at home. 


The abuse began on our honeymoon, Over 
the next few years, it was frequent and violent. 
Several times we went to our bishops. (We moved a 
lot.) The response was always fatherly concern with 
a verbal pat on the head and advice to go home, talk 
out our problems, and love each other more. 


A consultation with a general authority after 
a particularly violent bout produced the same results. 
It wasn’t until much later that I learned that he told 
Pete he was tempted to tell us to separate—and did 
not only because Pete told him I was pregnant. He 
never mentioned that possibility to me. Didn’t I 
have the right to know how serious he felt the abuse 
was? Why did he send me back home with a man 
whom he knew had been beating on my arms and 
legs even as we were driving up to see him? 


After several years, one kindly bishop told 
me that he didn’t think things would ever get better 
unless I shocked Pete by leaving him. He even paid 
the plane fare for my children and me to visit my 
mother in another state. Unfortunately, he also 
called Social Services, who told me that I must not 
stay longer than six weeks. 





Obediently, reluctantly, I retumed. We 
began counseling with LDS Social Services. They 
also told us to talk about our problems and love each 
other more. Oh yes, they suggested that I read 
Fascinating Womanhood and quit my job. I did, and 
we had to go on Church welfare. Pete got a doctor to 
admit him to the hospital with a psychosomatic 
illness. 


I don’t fault these brethren for their advice. 
It was always well-intentioned. What I do fault is 
their ignorance of the seriousness of the situation and 
the ease with which they were deceived by a ma- 
nipulative man. They never suspected that if I had 
told them the full truth, I would have been even more 
severely beaten and that Pete often threatened to kill 
both the children and me if I did tell—or if I ever left 
him. Their platitudes would have been fine ways of 
dealing with “normal problems.” They were less 
than useless in dealing with a psychotic personality. 
My brother-in-law, the wisest and most well- 
intentioned man I know, said it best: “Appeasement 
didn’t stop Hitler, either.” 


The final blow came when I invested the 
money I inherited from my father rather than give it 
to Pete to go to a prestigious university as he thought 
I was going to do. That night he beat me unmerci- 
fully for nearly twelve hours. I was thrown on the 
floor, slapped, called every vile name ever con- 
ceived, suffocated with a pillow, choked until I 
almost blacked out, and was finally threatened with a 
gun held to my face. I consider it a miracle that I 
was not murdered that night. 


When I went to my bishop and told him 
what had happened and that I was going to geta 
divorce he said, “Now dear, are you sure you have 
done everything you can do to make this marriage 
work?” He later told my children, who were trying 
to make some sense out of their shattered world, that, 
“Your mother has made up her mind that she is 
going to get a divorce, and there’s not much I can do 
to change her mind.” Never once did he suggest that 
their father might have brought this on. Instead, I 
was made to appear to be the one who was breaking 
up our family. 


Shortly after this, I moved to a new ward. 
After hearing a brief synopsis of my story, my 
bishop said, “Brigham Young said no woman has to 
follow a man to hell.” My home teacher, a counselor 
in the stake presidency, asked, “Why did you stay so 
long?” Those words were wonderful to hear, but 
I've often wondered since, where were those 
sentiments when I really needed them? Why through 
those long years of anguish was I always told to 
defer to priesthood authority which condemned me 
to a living “hell,” and why was it only suggested it 
was okay to leave after I had defied them and left? 


I also find it interesting that for five years 
after my divorce I was given no Church callings with 
any responsibilities except for visiting teaching. 


In recent years, I have learned much about 
abuse. Both the Church and the world at large have 
been forced to realize what a pervasive and ugly 
problem abuse is. The most welcomed aspect of this 
is that bishops are now being told that they are not 
qualified to handle all marital problems, that many 
times professional counseling is essential, and that 
there are some severe situations where there is no 
alternative to divorce. 


The next letter is from a sister in the Salt Lake 
area who prefers to remain anonymous: 


After having lived with emotional and 
psychological abuse for the past decade, I would like 
to share how I learned to deal with it. I was married 
in the temple to a returned missionary, and although 





now I recognize some of the signs of his behavior 
that were there before the wedding, I didn’t then. 


Two hours after we got out of the temple, 
he got mad at me because I had opened the door of 
his new car to get something out and someone threw 
rice in. We were late for the reception and missed 
getting pictures taken because we had to clean out 
the car. As we left the reception, I felt like I was 
leaving with the wrong person. 


Within two weeks, I knew there was a real 
problem because I realized that my husband had not 
been honest with me before we were married, and I 
began to catch him lying to me. He always seemed 
to have an excuse or was able to rationalize his way 
out of it. If I complained about anything or criticized 
him, he was able to turn things around so it looked 
like it was my fault. I kept telling myself that I 
should be thankful that he didn’t criticize me, or 
drink or beat me, and so forth. What he did was just 
ignore me. He never told me that I looked nice or 
that he appreciated me. He never noticed anything 
that I did to myself (even cutting almost a foot off 
the length of my hair) or anything I did around the 
house. When I tried to discuss my feelings with him, 
he would listen and then roll over and go to sleep 
and usually didn’t acknowledge that I had even said 
anything. 


I could feel myself slipping into a deep 
depression after the second baby and insisted that he 
go to a marriage counselor with me. After a few 
visits, he decided that since I usually ended up 
crying, he thought it was upsetting me too much and 
we shouldn’t go again. 


All this time, he was setting a wonderful 
example in his Church callings—Elders Quorum 
president, and so forth. Once he left me home alone 
for the whole day after I had returned from the 
hospital with a new baby. I had a C-section, and 
because of a spinal headache could barely lift my 
head up. I had no one there to help, but he insisted 
on taking his Priests Quorum on an outing because 
“they were counting on it.” 


By the time I had four children under the 
age of eight, he was complaining that I didn’t have a 
job to help out—after all, I had a college degree, and 
everybody else’s wife was working. He was gone 
long hours and completely ignored the children and 
me when he was home. If I complained about that, it 
was my fault—I should get out and make some 
friends. But when you move eight times in ten years, 
it’s really hard to make close friends. 


I kept telling myself that once we got 
through the current crisis, he would change. It 
seemed like we were always in the middle of a 
crisis—either a new baby, a new job, moving, or 
financial problems. The turning point in my life 
came when I went to a class reunion. People told me 
that I looked great, and I knew that they really cared 
about what I had to say. It did more for my self- 
esteem than all the years I had been married. 


Our anniversary was shortly after that, and 
when he completely ignored me, I decided it was 
time to take some action. After fasting and prayer, I 
felt inspired to tell him that he had one year to get his 
act together, or I would leave. He said he would do 
anything to keep the family together, but months 
later things hadn’t changed much, and I withdrew 
emotionally from the marriage. When he could tell 
that I didn’t care any more, he started giving excuses 
for his behavior; when that didn’t work, he decided 
to confess some of his sins (some I knew and some I 
didn’t know). He finally went to the bishop and was 
faced with a Church court. 


Because of the stress of our marriage, I 
suffered a lot of physical pain through the majority 
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of the last ten years—severe headaches and digestion 
problems. When he was reinstated in the Church, I 
realized that even though he had changed a lot, the 
marriage had been destroyed. The combined pain— 
physical, emotional, and psychological—just went 
too deep. I had absolutely nothing left to give. 


If I were to give any advice to women in 
similar circumstances, it would be this: 


1, Tell your bishop exactly what is going on. 
They can’t tell by the way you act on Sunday. My 
bishop has given me some very good advice and a 
couple of inspired blessings. 


2. Attend the temple often if you have a rec- 
ommend, and always say your prayers. Your Father 
in Heaven will give you peace of mind and inspira- 
tion. 


3. Read the scriptures. Since my life started 
to turn around, I have gotten some very specific 
answers in the Book of Mormon and the Doctrine & 
Covenants. Some verses practically jumped off of 
the page, and I knew through the spirit that they were 
especially intended as counsel to me. 


4. Read as much as you can about spouse 
abuse. When I read Men Who Hate Women and the 
Women Who Love Them, it was just like a direct 
revelation. I could see that it wasn’t my fault. 


5. Have a friend or a counselor in whom you 
can confide. You can't keep it all inside. If you 
don’t have a close friend nearby, make a long 
distance phone call to someone you can trust. Don't 
be afraid to get professional help if you feel the need. 
You are worth the money. 


6. Get your own life in order if anything is 
amiss. 


7. Stand up for your rights. Let him know 
exactly what behavior is unacceptable. 


= eee 


The last leer comes from me, Judy 
Dushku of Watertown, Massachusetts, 
editor of “Sisters Help” and “Sisters 
Speak.” 1 feel that I know too much to 
keep silent. Plus I have already heard 
Some people call my abused friends (who 
have just begun to tell their stories) 
“overly dramatic," “exaggerators,” even 
“liars.” There is areal effort not to listen 
and not to hear. Research tells us that 
when an abused child or woman tells her 
Story and is not taken seriously, she or he 
will often go silent and not disclose her 
circumstances again—at least for a long 
time. This should not happen. As part of 
taking seriously the awful stories I have 


heard, I write this letter to Exponent II. 


I recently visited in Salt Lake with my 
friend Mary Beth Raynes, a family therapist with 
much direct experience in counseling people who 
have had personal experience as victims of sexual, 
physical, and psychological abuse in their families, 
She told me of visiting some Relief Society meetings 
to speak about what she had learned and to advise 
victims and friends of victims on how to cope, how 
to escape, and/or how to go on with life after escape. 
Even she was surprised at the number of women in 
those meetings who “disclosed” to their Relief 
Society sisters that they had indeed been or were 
currently victims of abuse. Sometimes the disclosure 
by one sister led to a similar disclosure by another, 
some explaining that it was the first time they had 
ver mentioned their situation to anyone. “It was 
dramatic and alarming,” said my experienced friend. 














“It was all I could do to bring myself to do what has 
to happen then, and that is to offer a real response to 
what is a request for help,” she explained. “No 
woman who reveals that kind of information about 
-herself deserves to be ignored.” 


In talking with this therapist, I realized that 
Such a situation—women opening up and reporting 
their experiences with abuse to a room full of loving, 
supportive women—is not unusual. Most abused 
women do not tell of their victimization, but those 
who do, therapists and counselors report, usually do 
it in the company of other women whom they regard 
as “safe.” They do it when and where they feel 
loved and potentially supported. Happily, Relief 
Society groups are often that kind of place and, 
therefore, welcome that kind of disclosure. In some 
cases, someone does respond, and the woman is 
encouraged to do something positive to remedy her 
circumstance, Unfortunately, because responding 
appropriately and really positively can be compli- 
cated and tough, many women who report the abuse 
in their lives are either ignored because others can’t 
take the burden or are given a response that is wrong 
and helps perpetuate their abusive situation. 


Thinking of this, I returned to Massachu- 
setts full of commitment to learn more about 
responses that helped, just in case someone ever 
“disclosed” such a situation in my ward Relief 
Society. While I knew intellectually that such a 
thing could happen, since Mary Beth had convinced 
me that Mormonism has not eradicated this behavior 
in our people, I did what apparently most people do, 
and I found that I continued to believe that spouse 
and child abuse did not exist, really, in my “fam- 
ily"—i.e., in the Church. If it did exist, I believed, it 
was rare and never so violent or harsh as in the cases 
about which I read in the press. While intellectually 
rejecting the notion that only in “the world” do such 
things go on, emotionally I embraced that perception 
of reality. I did admit that I had one friend who was 
a lifelong, middle-class, active Mormon women, 
who was not divorced, but who was living with an 
abusive husband. Somehow I allowed myself to go 
on thinking what I had thought for all the years I had 
known her secret story: that she was an exception, a 
radically different kind of Mormon, with the 
misfortune of being caught in a unique trap. 


But as I thought about what I had learned 
from Mary Beth and what I continued to learn from 
reading lots of good studies on this subject, I was 
forced to be more honest about what I suspected or 
knew about other Mormon women in my circle of 
friends. Timidly, I began to ask those that I sus- 
pected had been or were abused, and I began to 
count the ones who told me their stories. So unwill- 
ing was I to admit that there might be large numbers 
that after hearing really several stories, I still said in 
my mind, “Actually, I do have a couple of LDS 


women friends who have been or are currently being 
abused or battered.” What I called “a couple” was 
eight in my immediate area, that I knew about, and 
there is no particular reason why I would know more 
than anyone else, Eight LDS abused women, some 
with abused and battered kids. All were active in the 
Church. All had former or current husbands who 
were and are active in the Church. Three are in or 
have been in very helpful counseling circumstances 
and have been greatly supported by doctors or thera- 
pists. Five are either trying to heal alone or with the 
help of good family members or are sticking it out in 
what sound like awful circumstances, hoping time 
will solve their problems. 


I am an untrained, confused, concerned 
Relief Society sister. I am ata loss in my determina- 
tion to do something truly helpful for these sisters 
whom I love. From my reading and from talking to 
the three that are getting good help, I feel that there 
are lots of things that I could do wrong, and I am 
trying not to do them. But am not sure what to do 
that is “right.” I write this letter because I believe that 
it is important for all of us LDS people to know that if 
in one three-ward area here and in another multi-ward 
area in Salt Lake there are significant numbers of 
abused women, it is likely that in every ward there are 
abused women in need of support and appropriate 
help. Furthermore, my little bit of knowledge tells me 
that the overwhelming evidence is that most often 
well-intentioned, caring, loving people do all the 
wrong things in their efforts to help victims of abuse. 
More often than not, they end up being what profes- 
sionals and experienced helpers call “enablers.” 
Enablers are those who somehow help the abuse 
continue. They surround the victim and the abuser 
with a false sense that “all is well,” and they actually 
help the battering to go on and on. 


So, publicity is my current effort. I am 
committed to passing on other people's stories as they 
come to me. For reasons that I fully understand, 
many women are not ready to tell their own stories 
yet. They fear repercussions for their children and/or 
their families. Some believe that their husbands or 
former husbands deserve to have their reputations 
kept intact. Some believe that their husbands or 
former husbands will change if they are not exposed. 
I can’t and won't make judgments on these kinds of 
issues, but I can tell you what these sisters tell me, 
and I can encourage others to tell the hidden stories 
that they know, all in an effort to teach us as a people 
that we have a most hideous kind of problem in our 
midst. Some of us are unknowingly ignoring it. 
Others of us are unknowingly enabling it to continue, 
with awful consequences to come. We need to 
educate ourselves as a people. And we need to be 
brave enough to do something dramatically positive to 
assist the women and children who are victims to 
break free and find help in putting their lives back 
together. 
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ME PREGNANT? INCONCEIVABLE! 


We'd had four children in seven years. We 

had always thought that we'd have more, but 
after eight years of no babies, we had decided that 
we had all we were going to get. 


S UFFICE IT TO SAY, IT CAME AS A BIG SURPRISE. 


In the intervening years, trying to accept the 
fact that my baby days were over had been some- 
what traumatic for me, and I had felt much older for 
it. I could readily empathize with women with 
fertility problems, and I, too, had been hurt by 
insensitive remarks like, “You've got four. It’s no 
big deal if you don’t have another baby.” I ached 
inside when I'd see an ad for some department 
store's “baby sale.” 


I'd been back to graduate school in the 
meantime, though, and had taught at BYU. My 
youngest had been in school for three years; I 
decided this wasn’t so bad, after all. Besides, with 
four healthy, reasonably well-adjusted kids already, 
I'd been able to come and go as I please, read and 
write without interruption, devote time to long- 
awaited projects that couldn’t be done with kids 
around. The thought of having my freedom inter- 
rupted by a little person and having to schedule 
things around someone else hadn’t occurred to me 
for months, 


Then it happened. On September 9, 1985, 
my husband Steve was called as the bishop of our 
ward. (I found out that having a wife who bakes 
bread isn’t a requirement after all, or could, at least, 
be overlooked.) It gave me some pleasure to know 

that the sustaining couldn’t take place for three 
weeks because of my schedule. 


It was between those two weekends that my 
curiosity was piqued enough to send me to the 
hospital lab for a pregnancy test—the first I'd ever 
taken; before, I’d just always known that I was 
pregnant. When the nurse called an hour-and-a-half 
later with the news that the test was positive, I was 
so shaken I could barely get the receiver back onto 
the phone. I felt at that moment a mixture of joy and 
shock. 


I told Steve that night, and he was elated. 
We decided to try to keep it a secret until Christmas 
when I would be four months along. 


Feeling by turns thrilled and not-so-happy, I 
realized with dismay while waiting my tum at junior 
high parent-teacher conferences a couple of weeks 
later that I would still be coming to these things 
when I’m fifty-one. Nota very exciting thought. 
Nor was the fact that I owned no maternity clothes 
and had given many baby clothes away, except for a 
few very nice ones that I had been saving for 
grandchildren. This surprise was going to be 
expensive. 


Physically, I felt amazingly well—with only 
four instances of throwing up, a record low for me. 
Unfortunately, one of those was while our oldest, 
David, fifteen, was eating breakfast Sunday moming, 
while I retched in the adjacent bathroom. He came 
in and handed me a glass of water and asked if I 
were okay. 


My initial concern that I wouldn’t feel well 
enough to keep up with my freelance writing job 
proved to be unfounded. I discovered that I could 
pretty well avoid nausea by keeping something in my 
stomach, 


My body was a different matter. My 
waistline disappeared in a hurry, and my dresses 
seemed to be shrinking around the middle. I had to 
admit that this thirty-six-year-old body was not what 


Laurie Williams Sowby 
American Fork, Utah 


It was becoming more and more apparent that the big 
announcement could not wait until Christmas. When 
thirteen-year-old Mike said to me one day, “Mom, 
you look pregnant!” (he was trying to insult me), that 
did it. We decided to tell the kids the following 
week, the night before Thanksgiving. 


We weren't sure how the older boys would 
take it. After all, they knew the facts of life and 
might be embarrassed. The younger two were sure 
to ask questions. We just hoped that they would all 
be happy about it. The bigger question for me was, 
how do I tell my mother? 


I devised a treasure hunt, and the kids 
eagerly awaited the start of this “something special” 
that they had been promised for the evening. “Dad 
said that it was better than Christmas,” said Kristin, 
the ten-year-old and our only daughter. The first 
coded clue sent the kids to the basement storage 
room, where the next clue was taped to the long- 
unused high chair. The kids ripped it off without 
even noticing where it had been placed and then 
raced to the “B” encyclopedia where they pulled out 


-the next clue without opening the book to the marked 


page with the Baby entry. 


When Craig, our eight-year-old, found the 
next clue and played the written notes to “Rock-a- 
bye Baby” on his violin, David’s eyes lit up with the 
realization, and he began to dance around excitedly. 
The others still hadn’t caught on, and even a calendar 
with the May due date circled didn’t help. While 
David kept his secret, we asked what the others 
thought all the clues added up to. Mike offered, 
“You're going to adopt a baby?” Kristin thought it 
might have something to do with getting a Cabbage 
Patch doll for her birthday, which, although in April, 
is close to May. Craig didn’t have the foggiest idea 
what this was all about. 


When we finally let David tell, there was a 
scream of delight and the unanimous expression of 
hope that the baby would be a girl. We looked at the 
remarkable photos of the development of an embryo 
and a fetus in A Child is Born, sharing the wonder of 
the creation of life. 


Mike reminded me to eat plenty of dairy 
products, and David confided, “I always hoped that 
you'd have another baby.” Kristin took her lifelike 
baby doll to bed that night and told me, “This is 
better than Christmas!” Craig made a trip next door 
first thing in the morning with the news. The happy 
reaction of all four children was more than we'd 


hoped for. 


My parents were another story. I hadn’t 
seen them for a few weeks, and they hadn’t seen my 
tummy. We would be having Thanksgiving dinner 
at their house, and there was no hiding things now. 
Kristin told Grandma before I could even get my 
coat off. Both parents were low-key, but by their 
comments, I got the definite feeling that they were 
thinking, “Our only college graduate, and you do 
this?” You have to understand, though, that my 
mother had all four children, eleven to fifteen 
months apart, before she was twenty-four, and by 
age forty-two, she was a free woman. 


She started reminding me that when I was 
her age I would still have a child at home, to which I 
replied rather resignedly, “There's not a lot I can do 
about it at this point.” Dad asked, twice, “Has your 
doctor got any special advice for someone your 
age?” I let the remarks go for the time being, 
realizing the announcement had hit them cold. But 
all the hurt came out in buckets of tears the next 
night, about 2:00 A.M.., as I sat alone in the bath- 
room while Steve and the kids slept. 


Sunday, I made my debut in church in a 
maternity dress—part of a new wardrobe that I hated 
to put out money for, considering it was to be used 
for only a few months. But how good it felt to wear 
clothes that didn’t hurt! 


Somehow, the irony of a free spirit like me 
looking quite maternal once again boosted my image 
among the more traditional sisters of the ward. 
Perhaps there’s some significance in the fact that I 
first felt the baby move as I was sitting in Relief 
Society. Some sisters even dared to tell me that now 
that I was having one, I'd have to have two—sort of 
a matched set to avoid the only-child syndrome. I 
could only answer, “No comment.” I know that the 
risks to both mother and baby increase with the age 
of the mother, and I couldn’t help wishing that I 
were five years younger. 


I still feel ambivalent about this baby. I do 
love babies, but when people remind me how often 
they wake at night and how many years more I’ll be 
in the mothering business, I tell them I don’t want to 
hear about it. The thought of teaching one more kid 
to play an instrument is almost too much. But we’ll 
have four years before we need to start that again. I 
try not to think about it as a twenty-year commit- 
ment, but rather as another chance before I’m a 
grandmother. 


The age difference between the baby and its 
older siblings bothers me. David will barely know 
this little brother or sister before he leaves home for 
good. On the other hand, there will be no dearth of 
babysitters around here. This child is certain to be 
spoiled. Along with the negatives, I hear many 
positives from people who have had “bonus babies” 
and have thoroughly enjoyed them. In between 
bouts with crying and thinking that this is a dumb 
thing to be doing at my age, I plan to enjoy ours. 








POSTSCRIPT; I still find it hard to believe 
that I really did this again. 


Robert Bryan Sowby is one week 
old today, and I am twenty pounds lighter. 
Our fourth son arrived May 25, 1986, 
uncomfortably six days overdue but con- 
veniently two hours before his daddy had to 
speak in ward conference. He weighed a 
hefty nine pounds—nearly a full pound 
bigger than we've had before, (No wonder 
I had heartburn!) 
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That last week of pregnancy 
seemed interminable—especially when the 
due date came and went. (The other four 
babies had come early or on time.) | was 
sure I was going to have heartburn, insom- 
nia, and swollen feet and ankles and feel 
like a whale forever. The kids weren't 
much more patient than 1; every night in 

family prayer they'd pray for me to have 
the baby, and every morning they'd say 
with disappointment, “You didn't have it.” 


In the meantime, they learned to 
leave me alone and let me sleep in the 
mornings as they got ready for school and 
became quite adept at grocery shopping 

from the items circled on the ad, while I 
waited in the van with stereo and newspa- 
per. And the day finally came after all. 


After an all-night labor, we 
phoned the kids when the doctor said the 
birth was about a half-hour away. A 
neighbor brought them to the hospital, 
dressed in their Sunday best, where they 
waited just outside the delivery room. The 
door was open a bit, and I could see them 
gathered at the door across the hall, 
standing as close as they could get to the 
red painted line on the floor without 
stepping over it. I was grateful for the 
epidural anesthesia that allowed me to 
enjoy this scene. 


The kids heard their new brother’ s 


first cries, and I heard them exclaim, “It 
sounds like a girl!” They'd been very 
insistent about this baby being our much- 
wanted girl, and I hoped they wouldn't be 
disappointed. I was just happy that the 
delivery had gone normally and that the 
baby seemed to be quite healthy and robust. 


Minutes after his birth, as soon as 
1 was wheeled back to the recovery room, 
Rob's brothers and sisters held him in their 
arms. Kristin expressed the sentiments of 
all four: “I don't care if he's not a girl. 
He's ababy!” 


Our little son has been an angel 
since we brought him home two days later; 
I've never had one who ate and went back 
to sleep during the night without screaming 
for several hours first. What a pleasure! 
Of course, there's a mad rush among the 
kids to be the first to get to his crib when 
he wakes up with the slightest cry, and he 
often disappears entirely, only to be found 
in someone's room, in someone's arms— 
even though he was supposed to be 
sleeping. This child is definitely loved. 


Seeing my older children respond 
to this tiny one has been a great joy 
already. I will always remember Mike 
returning to my hospital room after the rest 
of the family bid Rob and me goodbye for 
the evening. He kissed the top of his baby 
brother’ s head and sighed, “It's just too 
g00d to be true.” 


That says it all. 














THE GODDESS IN ME 
Christine Rigby Arrington 
Menlo Park, California 


The Politics of Women’s Spirituality: 
Essays on the Rise of Spiritual Power 
Within the Feminist Movement, 
edited by Charlene Sopretnak, 
Anchor Press/Doubleday, 


New York, 1982 ($12.95). 


This book has been around since 1982, and 
it’s going to be around for many years to come. It has 
become a sort of bible on women’s spirituality and 
continues to have an ever-expanding influence. 


A 590-page collection of some fifty essays 
that comprehensively treat current issues and ideas on 


women’s spirituality, the book has required some time 


to be read and absorbed by people who are interested 
in this topic. Now, more and more references to ideas 
developed in this book are surfacing in writings on 
women and religion. 


The book is filled with information and is 
worthy of trust. It is not ideologically shrill or defen- 
sive; it simply presents facts and develops ideas on 


subjects that aren’t often treated elsewhere. In ad- 
dition to being fact-filled, the book is positive and 
affirming. It made me feel good to read it, proud to 
be a woman, and hopeful about the possibility of 
reconnecting with the female spiritual tradition that 
has been largely lost. 





The book treats a wide range of topics, in- 
cluding the history of the goddess in Old Europe 
and Africa; powerful female role models drawn 
from Chinese swordswomen—and even Wonder- 
woman; personal empowerment through feminist 
philosophy and rituals; women’s spiritual power in 
fiction, art, and theater; links between politics and 
spirituality in such areas as ecology; and ways as to 
how the feminist spiritual revolution might be car- 
ried out. 


The appendix includes essays, both pro 
and con, on two compelling questions: Does hier- 
archy have a place in women’s spirituality, and are 
goddesses and matriarchies merely figments of 
feminist imagination? Both sides of each question 
are vigorously argued. These are the kinds of dis- 
cussions that I think many women are hungering 
for now. I would guess there are many women, 
like me, who have read some basic treatments on 
female deity, have thought about these ideas, have 
felt a need for more of that dimension of religion in 
their lives, and yet don’t know how to take the next 
step. That’s what this book is about. 


For me, some of the most poignant ideas 
are embodied in discussions of simple little cere- 
monies that women can perform with each other to 
affirm their connection to a feminine spiritual 
source. For instance, a ceremony for celebrating 
the beginning of menstruation for a young girl is 
described. It might be a gathering of a few women, 
who bring food and drink, who hold hands in a 
circle and meditate together for five minutes, and 
who then pass a candle around, with each woman 
offering one single wish for a particular strength or 
happiness that she would bestow on the young girl. 
When I think of the unpleasant experiences sur- 
rounding the beginning of puberty for me—par- 
ticularly that awful, bone-chilling film on the facts 
of life—I long for some such gentle magic, a small 
celebration, for my own daughter. 


In some of the best essays, the book de- 
scribes the powerful effect that goddess worship 
had on the earliest civilizations. It outlines the 
important cultural contributions made by women, 
such as the basic development of music as a part of 
goddess worship. More importantly, it takes an 
idea—the feminine in the divine—and clothes it 
with the development of a full-blown philosophy. 
The book also discusses history, ecology, politics, 
and current events in a straightforward and practi- 
cal manner. Consider such essay titles as “Spiritual 
Techniques for Re-Powering Survivors of Sexual 
Assault” and “The Christian Right's ‘Holy War’ 
Against Feminism.” These are bold, graspable 
topics. 


My only problem is that, like Alice in 
Alice Through the Looking Glass, 1 want to climb 
into this book and live there. How can I maintain 
the sense of value and worth that reading about 
these things gives me? How can I keep Mother in 
Heaven alive in my life, against the great silence 
that our culture affords Her? How can I even find 
other women who will share this secret vision with 
me, faced as we are by the Church fathers’ frowns? 


I think that maybe I will begin by design- 
ing a line of goddess fashions—tiaras, long tulle 
skirts, and star earrings. And if that doesn't work, 
I'll read this book again. 
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PLANNING 
A RETREAT 


Judy Dushku 
Watertown, Massachusetts 








I had spoken to several women about 
retreats, Because I was an old Exponent Il 
woman, visiting in Utah, I was approached for 
advice on planning and pulling off a women's 
weekend getaway—for sharing and loving and 
growing. One woman asked permission from 
Exponent II to have a retreat, and others asked 
for names of speakers. 












I suggested that no one need ask per- 
mission to retreat and that one of the things 
that this paper stood for was freedom to choose 
whomever any group wished to speak or visit 
or perform. Lots of times it works better, I 
said, not to have outside guests. What is 
needed is a person to establish the ground 
rules, so to speak, which are simple and what 
anyone would come up with anyway: namely, 
respect for each other's privacy, a commitment 
to honesty, and a spirit of confidentiality and 
love. Use the same rules that you would for 
ideal visiting teaching, only apply it to a group. 
Then suggest some topics that you pick 
beforehand and provide space for small groups 
to sit for long, unstructured time and talk to 
each other. 




















It always works, I promised. Get 
good women together, and you'll have a 
wonderful time. 




































Some seemed satisfied with the 
invitation to “go with it.” But a couple of 
sisters insisted that they really wanted a super 
retreat and felt that that was only possible if 
they invited some of the “superstars from the 
world of Mormon feminism,” as one sister put 
it, 










Well, 1 must admit that I overreacted, 
but this is a pet peeve of mine. To me the need 
to have superstars and leading ladies is 
contradictory to the idea of Mormon feminism. 
After all, to me it is part of Mormon feminism 
to reject the notion that all wisdom comes from 
outside ourselves—from “above” us, from the 
more articulate or the “better” women. 






I grew tired of “leadership” along 
time ago, and ever since I have been continu- 
ally edified by one after another of the regular, 
lowly, everyday, life-living, loving, growing, 
learning, testimony-bearing, sharing man and 
woman in the Church. We all have learned 
lessons to share. We all have insights and 
stories of triumphing over something tough or 
crawling out from under something heavy. We 
all have funny stories to make each other laugh 
and sad stories to make each other cry. And 
whenever we have a chance to be ina room 
together with no organized program or lesson 
book to quote, we seem to do wonderfully at 
inspiring and comforting and teaching one 
another. At least that is my happy accumu- 
lated experience. 


So, if you ask me (as some did) about 
how to plan a retreat, my advice is: Don't 
worry about inviting a “leader.” Decide what 
you want to talk about, xerox a list of topics 
for each two-hour slot over two or three days, 
count on sharing some of yourself, and 
strongly suggest that everyone else who comes 
share, too.’ Remind people of the goals. And 
let it flow! I promise a feast! 
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ON HOMOSEXUALITY 


from Lew Wallace, M.D. 
Alhambra, California 


Another aspect of the problem of homo- 
sexuality in the Latter-day Saints Church should be 
explored. 

Ata recent study group meeting on this 
subject, the three therapist speakers present had, as 
their major spokesman, a stake president—who was 
also a psychologist and author—who had done 
considerable counseling of homosexual males 
(priesthood holders) in the Church. 


Two things occurred at the meeting that 
appalled me: 


1. The question was asked, “How long 
would it take to correct (cure) a homosexual?” To 
illustrate the difficulty of the problem, I suggested 
that they ask themselves the question, “How long 
would I have to talk to the therapist before the strong 
sexual feelings that I have for my spouse were 
transferred permanently to a member of my same 
sex?” I felt that the question that had been posed had 
shown a gross lack of comprehension regarding the 
problem. 


2. The stake president/psychologisy 
author, in telling of his counseling experiences 
directed at trying to save priesthood holders, 
included advice to “go marry a nice LDS girl and 
live a heterosexual life.” Strangely, only one woman 
in the audience “picked up” on the true implications 
of this suggestion, and she was shocked at this crass 
and heartless exploitation of LDS women. And even 
more strangely, no one echoed her plaintive protest 
at this sacrificing of the life and happiness of some 
innocent LDS girl on the altar of “save the priest- 
hood holder.” I was shocked and angry that no other 
women (and no men) protested, and I was equally 
shocked to realize that I was aware that such advice 
was being given, although the barbarity of it had not 
really registered before. 


To compound the viciousness of this booby 
trap for the LDS girl is the direct or implied teaching 
of Church authorities that a “nice” boy does not 
make passes, and so forth. Our young women 
should be warmed that if a kiss does not strike a few 
sparks—f it is like “kissing the back of your hand— 
beware! Marriage is more than just having babies, 
and a marriage to a homosexual definitely does not 
provide a girl with a ticket to heaven either here or 
hereafter. 


It is difficult to comprehend what must be 
the case—namely, that a true homosexual’s sex drive 
is as intense as is the heterosexual drive and is a 
feeling, not a choice of the intellect. 


THINKING ABOUT THE LAST ISSUE 


from Ellen Gumucio 
Placentia, California 


After reading the last Exponent issue, I 
offer some “stream of consciousness” thoughts on 
1987 and the new 1988. 


Last year, I loved going to school and 
taking art classes. It was stressful sometimes, but I 
felt alive. I loved being in the gallery room talking 
about art and doing it. I have a favorite painting 


from last semester hanging in a prominent place in 
the living room, so anyone who asks can hear my 
tales of school. 


Last year, I went to a “standards” night with 
my thirteen-year-old daughter, Jordan. Sitting on the 
stand that night were all the bishops of our stake and 
other stake VIPs—no women. They took turns 
answering pre-submitted questions from the young 
audience. I knew I was in trouble when a bishop 
took out a furry puppet to comment on “petting,” but 
I went over the side when a young girl asked, “Why 
do we go to BYU and other colleges if we are 
supposed to not work but stay home?” The answers 
included, “I don’t want a dummy for a wife!” and “I 
want my wife to reflect well on me when she 
interacts in my professional circle [i.e., cocktail 
parties, and so forth].” I wrote a letter expressing my 
displeasure, but I didn’t hear a thing back. Nothing 
polite, just nothing. 


Last year, my daughter’s band director was 
charged with child molestation, My husband, trying 
to be noble, was eager to “jump in” to defend him. 
(“He needs our support, guilty or innocent. He's 
done so much for our kids ...”) The case drags on, 
and along the way we’ve come to know more than 
we want to, which causes my husband to want to 
back out without raising a red flag. We don’t want 
to lead others into what has become a tangled web of 
half-truths. We went to the bishop for some counsel. 
His words of advice were, “I wish you luck!” 


Last year, I learned that my most beloved 
LDS art teacher is gay. It doesn’t matter to me, but 
his wife and children were casualties. Wasn't last 
year the year of Carolyn Pearson’s book? 


Last year, the “lost/wandering” nineteen- 
year-old son of a very orthodox LDS family became 
part of our family. I tutored him until he dropped out 
of high school, and then he started hanging out at my 
house when he was going through teenage stress. I 
put him to bed when he came in so drunk that he 
couldn’t stand up. At one point, he told me that he’s 
gay or “at least bi-sexual” and had wanted me to 
know (I did) all these years. He won’t go ona 
mission because he says, “I don’t want to get X-ed 
for having an affair with my companion.” 


In October, while a friend was helping me 
wallpaper a room, she excitedly answered my phone 
with: “Is this the shoe guy? Is this the guy with the 
bare feet?” She was very excited because somebody 
had asked her sister-in-law to round up some 
“moms” to walk barefoot in the mall—with ankle 
jewelry on—for $75.00 cash each. He said that it 
was for a Kinney Shoe promotion and that it would 
only take one hour. What a deal! It turned out to be 
a “scam” from some sex pervert getting his “jollies” 
talking about our feet. The better laugh was that the 
person who was calling, when my friend answered 
my phone, was someone inquiring for Sunstone 
about my being on a symposium panel. I was 
laughing so hard that I had to tell him why—the 
whole story—that very instant, and he never called 
back. I can just hear him: “I want a free-thinker, not 
a flake.” 


Last year, I took my mom to the temple— 
first time for her. It seems a dream, I’ve been 
pushing her up a hill toward “the light” for thirty 
years, and now she’s taken her rightful place in the 
lead and has begun to pull me up the same hill. Her 
stake president told her to expect a miracle, and she 
got one. The person that she most wanted to be with 
her that day was a visiting teacher from the 1960s 





who had seen her through a messy marriage and who 
had been my escort on the day that I was married 
there in 1971. The two of them met quite unexpect- 
edly behind the veil. They hadn’t been together for 
many years. They lived hundreds of miles apart. It 
was real for my mom, but it was a vision for me. 


On New Year's Eve, I innocently said 
something to an acquaintance, and the comment 
came back, “You are so off the wall!” I don’t know 
why it hurt my feelings—it wasn’t meant to, I’m 
sure—but I quickly checked my wallet to see if I 
really did have a temple recommend. Yep, I was 
“worthy” to be there with the other Mormon couples 
who had come to help fellowship my close friend’s 
non-active husband. It was a “set-up,” and I think I 
was feeling guilty and thus was ultra-sensitive. It 
never pays to be a phony. It was a boring party. 


During our last testimony meeting, my 
eleven-year-old daughter Jesse nagged me to get up. 
Looking up at me sweetly, pleading, “Mom, I 
haven't heard you bear your testimony in a long 
time! P-l-e-a-s-e!” Then, after a while, “Okay, 
Mom! I'll curse you. . . if you don’t!” So I did, for 
her, but I didn’t have a fire burning in my breast, and 
I wanted one. 


Last night at our homemaking meeting, I 
stared at the video screen while a narrator dutifully 
outlined the Relief Society's “role.” The only words 
that I heard had to do with priesthood approval, so I 

tuned out. It was my imagination, wasn’t it? We 
weren't all sitting, staring, bleating together, were 
we? And yet, again, I heard my thoughts: ““What’s 
wrong with me? Why don’t I, or why doesn’t 
someone, get up and turn the propaganda off!” It 
was very much a brainwashing experience, complete 
with a mellow music track and manufactured voice- 
over (reminiscent of HAL in 2001: A Space 
Odyssey). 


Last Sunday, I was bored again in Relief 
Society. The instructor included “the fear element,” 
again injecting it into basic gospel principles like 
obedience, sacrifice, and so forth. I thought, 
“Superstitions, Mumbo Jumbo! Is my religious life 
motivated by fear? Do I expect blessings? Don’t I 
do what I do to honor God, to show my love for 
Christ, and because it’s the right thing to do?” Then 
I got up this morning and ate the last Coffee Nip in 
my bra drawer, hoping that my menstrual disorder 
isn’t a result of my sneaking a sin! 


I Gokingly?) asked permission from my 
husband to take the phone off the hook this morning 
so that I wouldn’t get a call to “sub” and could enjoy 
another day off before the grind started again after a 
busy holiday break. I’m working because I want to, 
right? Not because without my $600 a month we’d 
go down the tubes? My husband doesn’t depend on 
what I contribute, does he? It’s his money, too, isn’t 
it? I resent having to work, but I love it, too. Being 
in a high school classroom most days does invigorate 
me. I love being with sixteen- and seventeen-year- 
olds. I loved being sixteen. 


So 1987 passes into 1988, and I wonder 
what lies ahead. Except for my mother, no one else 
in our large family is inclined toward this Church. I 
mourn their absence from the lighted arena that we 
sometimes find ourselves in and wonder what makes 
me yearn for things celestial. 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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LIVING WITH DISABILITIES 


from Joan D, Groesbeck 
Pasadena, California 


I certainly appreciated the articles in the last 
Exponent (Vol. XIII, No. 4) written by parents of 
handicapped children because I have a severely- 
disabled five-year-old granddaughter; however, I was 
disappointed that there were no responses to your 
request from people who were themselves disabled or 
handicapped. Perhaps many with disabilities feel that 
they might seem to be a “poor me” complainer. 
Perhaps they had neither the health nor energy to 
respond at that time. This is my own belated response 
to that request. 


My personal disability is systemic lupus 
erythematosus, commonly known as /upus for 
obvious reasons! My chief reason for writing is that 
many know little or nothing about the disease, and as 
my own case of lupus went undiagnosed for ten years, 
I want to “spread the word” in hopes that other people 
with lupus may avoid a similar experience. 


Lupus was once thought to be a rare disease, 
but with new techniques and research, the current 
estimate is that one out of every 700 women between 
the ages of 15 and 65 has the disease, ranging in form 
from mild to acute. The disease is much more 
common to women than to men. 


Lupus is an inflammatory disease caused by 
abnormal over-activity of the immune system. 
Antibodies that normally defend healthy body cells 
instead attack healthy body cells. The disease has 
been misdiagnosed and misunderstood for years. Its 
course is unpredictable and sometimes goes into 
remission, only to flare up again for no apparent 
reason. Extreme weakness, extreme fatigue, chronic 
low-grade fevers, achy or swollen joints, and painful 
muscles are common symptoms. Another symptom is 
a “butterfly rash” over the nose, similar to the rash of 
discoid erythematosus that affects only the skin. I 
myself originally thought that I was repeatedly 
coming down with the flu. 


At present, there are only theories as to the 
cause of lupus, and there is no known cure. Treat- 
ment consists of confinement to bed, anti-inflamma- 
tory drugs, and—in some cases—doses of cortisone. 
A minimal cortisone dosage has helped me greatly 
with only minimal side effects. 


As to the emotional effects of this disease, I 
must admit that I am not a “good” patient, and I 
sometimes feel great rage that my body, not my mind, 
ultimately controls my ability to function. I should 
also state that I am slowly, very slowly, learning more 
about such virtues as patience, faith, and humility. 
Living with this problem for nineteen years has found 
me growing into having more empathy and insight for 
other people, whatever their problems. 


My biggest blessing is the total support that 
my husband, family, and friends give me. Emotional 
support for lupus patients is vital, and if one does not 
have this support, it must be sought. There are lupus 
“tap” groups in many areas of the country, sometimes 
listed in local phone books under Lupus. 


The following is a list of lupus resources. 
Organizations: 


Lupus Foundation of America 

1717 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Suite 23 
Washington, DC 20036 

Tel: 1-800-558-0121 


National Institute of Allergy and 

Infectious Diseases 
National Institute of Health 
Bethesda, MD 





Suggested readings: 


Lupus Erythematosus, A Handbook for Physicians, 
Patients and their Families by Ronald Carr, M.D., 
Ph.D. Published by the Lupus Foundation of 
America. 


Coping with Lupus by Robert H. Phillips, Ph.D. 
Published by Avery Publishing Group, Wayne, New 
Jersey. 


Understanding Lupus by Henrietta Aladjem. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, New 
York. : 


BEING TEMPORARILY DISABLED 


from Annette P. Bowen 
Bellevue, Washington 


I spent the entire month of January 1987, 
either on my back or hanging from crutches, 
incapacitated by the pain from a crushed disc. 
Finally, the doctors decided to do surgery on my 
back again. I say again with a heavy sigh. I am not 
excited by the prospect of going back'into the 
hospital for surgery. (The second time around is 
cursed by the knowledge of what the road back to 
recovery holds.) If I made a list of the worst 
moments of my life, those last few minutes of 
awareness prior to going completely under a general 
anesthetic would be tops on my list. 


Nevertheless, pain does make a winning 
argument. In some ways, I feel like a heavily 
pregnant woman who cannot sleep, walk, or sit. 
Finally, she reaches the point where her reasoning 
powers are warped by discomfort. She actually 
looks forward to hard labor, saying, “I'll do 
anything to get out of this!” 


The nerve pain has brought me to that 
point. I can’t get away from pain, not even for a 
moment. The muscles of my left back, behind, leg, 
and foot are protesting the never-ending message 
pulses that tell them to contract. They think I've 
climbed Mt. Rainier several times—on one leg. 


I’m checking into my husband Scott's 
hospital with the thought that maybe he'll come 
round and visit me. A different doctor is operating 
on me this time. He specializes in “repeat backs” 
and feels that the last surgeon did not remove the 
entire disc. That’s why, he theorizes, I’ve had so 
many rounds of pain and trouble over the past two 
years. The diagnostic studies plainly show (even I 
can see it) that a large portion of disc material is 
sitting out in the nerve column right on the nerve. 
The disc above it is also seriously damaged. He’s 
given me the happy news that I have several 
degenerating discs. Even with this surgery, I’m just 
another accident waiting to happen. 


Obviously, I will do what I can to avoid 
that. I believe in exercise as therapy. However, 
some random happening (it was a coughing spell 
this time) can put enough pressure on a disc to have 
it shatter, I’ve asked, and I haven't done anything, 
“wrong.” I, along with a lot of other people, just 
have degenerating joints. 


Through this whole ordeal, my family and 
I have proven several things to ourselves. First, I 
can run a household from the floor (bringing new 
meaning to the phrase, “let’s organize this thing 
from the ground up”). Second, Scott can still 
function as bishop, even with a severely handi- 
capped wife (I can’t sit, therefore, I can’t drive), 
thanks to the loving assistance of friends. Finally, 
life can go on with many pleasures, even against 


bad odds. We've entertained several times (my cure 
for cabin-fever: Chinese take-out, a few friends, and 
a good game). The kids’ routines haven’t even 
skipped a beat. I’ve read all the way through the 
stack of books beside my bed. And we haven’t had 
to have the Relief Society bring in casseroles. The 
kids help me get meals on. All in all, if this is a test, 
we’re pulling down an A. 


Nevertheless, I can feel that my reservoir 
for cheerfulness and patience is dangerously low. I 
feel frayed around the edges. A friend of mine 
jokingly said that this sounded like a great routine. 
Maybe she should try it: lay around all day, have 
other people pick up your kids from piano lessons, 
read books, write letters, and so forth. (I added “eat 
bon-bons.”) I laughed with her then. Until I 
awakened at 3:00 A.M., unable to sleep because of 
the pain. Then I cried. I’m not trying to get out of 
anything. It is very hard for me to let people take 
over for me. It’s not an experience that I would 
recommend to anyone. The fact that she even 
thought is was mildly humorous made me mad. 
Thank heavens for tears in the darkness of an empty 
living room. 


I can’t believe the outpouring of concern 
and love that I’ve received from ministering angels. 
I am literally shocked. I’ve practically had to beat 
the sisters off my porch with crutches. I’ve learned a 
lot about “serving to the needy.” The most helpful 
people have been the ones who've just showed up on 
my door with a concrete offer: “I’m here to do your 
laundry,” or “We figured you’re lonely, so we 
brought lunch and are staying to visit,” or “I’m free 
all day tomorrow. What errands do you need done?” 
They have done my laundry. (Talk about airing your 
dirty laundry in public; try letting the public do your 
laundry!) They’ve picked up things at the grocery 
store. One lady has picked up Jeremy every 
Wednesday and Friday morning and taken him to 
play at her house. One friend takes care of piano 
lessons each week. Another takes care of rides to 
Cub Scouts. Another friend came up on Tuesday 
and offered to trim my hair, a terrific psychological 
lift because it was way too long. 


I was especially moved on Sunday after I 
had struggled all morning just to get to church (I've 
discovered that my physical being has to be ignored 
occasionally as I feed my spiritual and emotional 
beings). I was nearly beside myself with frustration 
when I arrived at church to discover that Scott had 
neglected to save the back row for me and the boys 
(Ihave to stand through the service, so I seat the 
boys in back so that I can stand unobtrusively). A 
woman in the ward sensed this frustration. She 
walked up to me, brushed my hair back off my 
shoulder, placed her hand on my cheek, and kissed 
me lightly on the other cheek. “I’m thinking of 
you,” is all she said. Then she walked over and 
made everyone move off the bench so that the boys 
and I could have it. I was moved to tears at that 
show of tenderness and sensitivity. Scott apologized 
later; he had been delayed at the door and had been 
unable to get to the bench to reserve it. 


With this kind of concem in the ward, I 
know I'll have all the help I need while I’m in the 
hospital and during my recovery. There are things 
about the Church as an organization that really 
bother me, but this reminder of the basic goodness of 
the members and the smooth mechanics of a loving 
support network (and its very organization) makes 
me count my blessings. My neighbors and friends 
from school have watched all of this with their jaws 
hanging open. Jeremy’s preschool teacher com- 
mented to me, “I know you said your friends could 
take care of Jeremy's rides, but I’ve never met 
anyone who had so many friends! I’ve yet to see the 
same woman twice.” What she doesn’t know is that 
I have a list of fifteen more women who have 
offered, but I haven’t needed them yet. 
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By my observation, angels are predomi- 
nantly female. I know there are a million reasons for 
this phenomenon—free time being one of them; 
however, I have also noticed a considerable amount 
of discomfort that our male friends exhibit around 
me. ‘They don’t like pain. They want to just ignore 
you and hope you'll go away. Or they make stupid 
comments. This one came after a recent snowstorm: 
“Oh, hi, Annette. Have you put skis on the ends of 
those crutches, yet?” Was that supposed to be 
funny? I missed the humor. This one made me feel 
great, too. Scott's counselor had suggested to the 
ward the week before fast Sunday that they fast with 
me and another sister who is now recovering from 
Surgery in mind. After the announcement, a guy 
walked up to me and said, with complete sarcasm, 
“Gosh, thanks for letting us fast for you.” I felt 
awful. I hadn't requested the fast. It was Brother 


Draper's suggestion. Ah, well. The positive — 
experiences have by far outweighed the negative. 


I hope to recover in six weeks and be back 
driving car-pools. It’s funny how a month on your 
back alters your perspective: even that sounds like 
fun, 


BEING A BISHOP’S WIFE 


from Marti Lythgoe 
Abington, Massachusetts 


The many letters from unhappy bishops’ 
wives and the editor’s comment that people with 
positive experiences may not have felt the need to 
write have compelled me to share my point of view. 


Thave been a bishop's wife for a total of 
eight years, and it has not been an unhappy role for 
me. I don’t believe that I am in much danger of 
being labeled a “Molly Mormon” type in other 
aspects of my life. I have been involved with 
Exponent IT almost from its beginning. 


For the last seven years, since our last (fifth) 
child was one, I have worked part-time. Several 
years ago, when it became known that I was going to 
give a pie-making demonstration in Relief Society, 
half of the women in the ward nearly died of shock. 
No one had dreamed that I had a homemaking talent. 
T almost never wash my windows. 


How then can I be comfortable, even happy, 
in the role of the bishop's wife? 


Some of the credit goes to my parents. 
From the time I was very young, my father served in 
the bishopric. I remember feelings of pride as I sat 
in church and saw him on the stand or listened to 
him speak. I learned that his absences from us were 
helping others and bringing us blessings. I was 
proud to be the “bishop’s daughter” and seldom 
minded that I was expected to be “an example.” I 
leamed to feel that his calling was an honor. 


When my father was released as bishop, I 
felt a physical difference in the atmosphere of our 
home. Something precious had been taken away. I 
remembered that long-ago feeling when my husband, 
Dennis, was called as a bishop. 


Though it was a humbling and somewhat 
terrifying call, we still felt a sense of excitement over 
the possibilities for change and growth that, with the 
Lord’s help, could take place here. I was sure that he 
was the best man for the job. 


He served for nearly six years, and I’ll 
admit that near the end I was tired of it. I didn’t 
want to hear about another position in the ward that 
needed to be filled. I wanted to talk about the latest 


books and movies rather than the latest problems in the 
ward. And yet, three years later, when he was called to 
be bishop for the second time, I was happy. The year 
before, we had been divided off from our old ward and 
put into a struggling new ward created from an existing 
branch and parts of two other wards. Again we felt a 
great need for changes. Our children were Struggling 
with less-than-adequate programs. Again, I was sure 
that Dennis was the best man for the job. 


Most of the credit for my survival as a bishop's 
wife goes to Dennis. In many ways, he has been an 
unusual bishop and husband. When he was released as 
bishop the first time, some of the women in the ward 
jokingly said that they would like to erect a statue of him 
in honor of all that he had done for women while in 
office. They remembered his efforts to have bishopric 
members take turns sitting with their families . . . until 
the stake president vetoed it; his having a woman 
Sunday School president . . . until someone questioned it 
and a phone call from Salt Lake forbade it; his plan to 
combine home teaching and visiting teaching so families 
could care for families; his respect for the abilities of 
women in all phases of running the ward; and his 
treatment of me. 


From the beginning, Dennis has kept few 
“secrets” from me. He has treated me as his closest 
confidante, his third counselor. He has asked my advice 
on everything from callings to counseling. As far as I 
know, I have never “leaked” a confidence, and I seem to 
have been blessed with his ability to forget people’s 
failings as soon as an issue has been resolved. Our 
communication has remained strong and constant in 
every aspect of our marriage. 


During Dennis's first tenure as bishop, I served 
as the Gospel Doctrine teacher, a fairly demanding job. 
When the demands of home and family made finding 
preparation time difficult, he agreed to give me a block 
of time on Saturdays to prepare while he watched the 
kids. One Sunday when one of the children was sick, he 
came home during Sunday School so that I could teach 
my class. He stressed attendance at Sunday School with 
the ward members and arranged his interviewing 
schedule so that he could attend himself. Now, in his 
second term, I am choir director. He has encouraged 
ward leaders not to hold meetings during choir practice 
time and attends the practices himself whenever he can. 
He uses his unique position to give me more Support 
than the average wife could hope for. I have never felt 
that my calling was less important than his. 


Service in the bishopric is a change that 
requires adjustments in a marriage, much like the birth 
of achild. Over the years, we have made adjustments 
that have helped to smooth the way for us. When I 
complained that I never knew if he was still at church or 
on the way home (home is a twenty-minute ride), he 
agreed to call just before leaving. 


These calls have turned into some of the nicest 
talks we have, reminiscent of our dating days, uninter- 
rupted by children or phone calls from others, and just 
one of the ways that we have found to remain close to 
each other. We have jealously guarded Friday night as 
our “date night” and let very few obligations keep us 
from having this time alone together. In church, we 
learned to sit in a front pew where the kids could see 
Dad and he could see them. Occasionally a younger 
child would go up on the stand and sit on his lap. 
Dennis could give looks of approval or disapproval and 
help when I had to take one of the children out. We 
sometimes take the phone off the hook when we are 
eating or when we especially need a good night’s sleep. 
This time around, Dennis schedules one night of 
interviews at home. If people cancel, as they invariably 
do, he is at home with us. He has always held bishopric 
meeting very early Sunday morning, freeing more time 
during the week. Dennis has learned that many requests 
for help do not require immediate attention and juggles 
his schedule in order to save time. We have gradually 
progressed in sharing household tasks to the point where 
he does the laundry, vacuums on Saturday, mops the 


bathrooms, cooks two nights a week, and always 
helps with the dishes. It has been our goal to 
share parenting responsibilities enough that the 
children will not automatically go only to mom 
for comfort or help. (See A Marriage of Equals, 
Dennis L. Lythgoe, Deseret Book.) 


Yes, I am often introduced as simply 
“the bishop’s wife.” I quickly point out that the 
newcomer should feel free to call me “Marti,” 
and I rest easy in the knowledge that my reputa- 
tion as a somewhat unusual example of a 
Mormon woman will catch up with me soon 
enough. 


Sure, we're often busy to the point of 
exhaustion. There are things that we would like 
to do around the house that don’t get done. 
We've found that when Dennis is bishop, our 
social life suffers. People don’t invite us out as 
much. (Do they think we’ll be busy, or is it just a 
little too limiting to have the bishop at your 
party?) The problems of the ward and of 
people's lives often rest heavily on Dennis, and 
he has had to learn ways to deal with the stress. 
(He walks three miles daily, plays basketball 
during early morning seminary, and watches 
tapes of David Letterman.) 


Granted, many of the blessings are 
intangible. I like the feeling that the Lord is 
close by. I feel it when I’m serving Him and 
when I’m helping Dennis serve Him, if only by 
keeping the family going while he’s gone. I have 
the perhaps irrational feeling that we might have 
more problems of our own to deal with if we 
didn’t need the time and energy to help others 
with their problems. There is great satisfaction in 
feeling that we are making a difference in the 
Church here. 


It saddens me to think so many women 
feel that the difficulties of being the “bishop's 
wife” far outweigh the benefits. I wish that I 
could do something to help! A call to the 
bishopric is probably fraught with as many 
dangers to a relationship as having a baby is for a 
couple; however, it is rarely suggested that 
getting rid of the baby is the solution to marital 
problems that may develop. Many helps are 
available to new parents and should be to 
bishops’ families. Like parenting, the call should 
be officially recognized as a joint effort, issued 
for what both the wife and husband can contrib- 
ute. In the meantime, talking about the prob- 
lems—and the benefits—is an important first 
step. 
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EXPONENT II HOTLINE 


Exponent II has a phone number you can 
call to suggest discussion topics for the paper, 
network with other readers, and have questions 
about subscriptions answered. The “Hotline” will 
be answered by machine if no one is available, and 
we will get back to you. The phone number is (617) 
862-1928. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


It may be time for you to re-subscribe. Re- 
member to check the mailing label on the front 
(upper right-hand corner) of your copy of Exponent 
II for the renewal date. 


Please note also that because the post 
office does not forward Exponent I/, it is important 
to send us any change-of-address well in advance. 


EXPONENT II 1988 REUNION 


The 1988 Exponent II reunion is sched- 
uled for July 15-17. Now is the time to start 
planning, and we suggest that you make your 
reservations early, Contact us at our post office 
box, or phone the new “Hotline” number (617-862- 
1928) and leave your name and address. Further 
details regarding costs, schedule of events, and so 
forth will be forthcoming. 





We are very interested in your suggestions 
for reunion workshop topics. Please forward these 
to our post office box or leave a message with the 
"Hotline." 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS 










Exponent II publishes articles dealing with 
issues of concern to women and of interest to 
women and men. Our aim is to provide an open 
forum for the honest exchange of ideas. We accept 
articles on virtually any subject—personal essays, 
book reviews, fiction, humor, and poetry. Because 
Exponent II’s contributors and readers are predomi- 
nantly Mormon, Mormon-related themes are 
common. 


We welcome work from the inexperienced 
as well as the more practiced writer. Our editors are 
prepared to work closely with authors to improve 
their material. All articles are subject to editing 
with the author's approval. 


To help writers new to Exponent II, we 
propose the following guidelines: 

1. Revise your work carefully before 
submitting it. 

2. Type your manuscript double spaced 
and use only one side of the sheet. (This includes 
responses to “Sisters Speak” questions.) 

3. Place your name, address, and the title 
of your article in the upper right-hand comer of 
each page. 

4. Although we occasionally publish 
longer articles, try to limit your article to between 
five and six typewritten pages. 

5. Send an original plus three copies. 

6. Keep acopy of your work; manuscripts 
will not be returned. 

7. If you use an IBM-compatible com- 
puter, please also send us a copy of your article on a 


If you have considered writing for 
Exponent II, now’s the time! Please let us hear 
from you. Send your manuscripts to: 

Editor 
Exponent II 
Box 37 
Arlington, MA 02174 
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HUNTINGTON PHOTOGRAPHY EXHIBIT J 


A photography exhibit featuring Elfie 
Huntington’s work opened in Salt Lake City at the 
Atrium Gallery, City Library, 209 East 500 South, 
on April 18, 1988. The opening featured a lecture on 
Elfie Huntington and her work. The exhibit is 
sponsored by the Utah Women’s History Associa- 
tion, the Utah Arts Council, the Springville Museum 
of Fine Arts, and the Utah Endowment for the 
Humanities and will run to May 18, 1988. After 
June 1988, the exhibition will travel statewide under 
the auspices of the Utah Arts Council traveling 
exhibition program until June 1990. 


Elfie Huntington, born in 1863, contracted 
scarlet fever at the age of four and lost her hearing. 
She displayed an interest in art at a young age and 
became a pupil, apprentice, and later a protege of 
George Edward Anderson. In 1893, she opened a 
studio with another photographer in Springville, 
which remained vital into the 1940s. During 
Huntington's career, she documented the lives and 
activities of the people of Springville. She photo- 
graphed women in the homes, children playing in 
their yards, and men in the streets—from proud 
merchants to collapsed drunks. Huntington's work is 
of artistic, historical, and social value. 


POETRY CONTEST DOUBLES PRIZES 
TO $10,000 


The American Poetry Association has 
doubled the prize value of its two public poetry 
contests for 1988. Now $10,000 in prizes will be 
awarded to 151 poets in each of two separate 
contests this year. There will be two Grand Prizes of 
$1,000. Contest entry is free. 


“All poets are welcome to enter now. The 
poems are judged on originality and sincerity, and 
every poem is also considered for publication,” said 
John Frost, chief editor of the Association. “There 
are many good, unrecognized poets writing today. 
We want to discover and encourage them,” he added. 


Interested poets should send up to five 
poems of no more than 20 lines each, with name and 
address on the top of each page, to American Poetry 
Association, Dept. CN-40, 250 A Potrero Street, 
P.O. Box 1803, Santa Cruz, CA 95061-1803. The 
first contest runs from Janvary 1 to June 30, with 
prizes awarded by August 31. The second runs from 
July 1 to December 31, with prizes by February 28 
of next year. 


Early entry is advised because the APA also 
plans three invitational contests for 1988. Invitations 
go to poets who have entered the APA’s public 
contests. The invitational contests are also entry free 
and offer $1,000 Grand Prizes. 


In the last six years, the American Poetry 
Association has sponsored 25 contests and awarded 
over $87,000 in prizes to more than 2,400 winning 
poets. 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Please forgive our erratic publishing schedule 
over the past few months. We are shifting over to a 
computerized layout and paste-up system as well as 
trying to upgrade our recordkeeping system. We 
plan to publish Volume XIV, Number 2 in the next 
month in an effort to get "caught up." Thank you for 
your patience and continuing support. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To my Exponent sisters: 

I enjoy Exponent I] very much. I am 
renewing my subscription and including extra to help 
the fund for the repair of the computer or whatever, 
with best wishes for your continued help in sharing 
women’s problems, views, and hopes! It keeps us 
from feeling alone and hopeless. 


Rhoda Thurston 
Hyde Park. Utah 


Sisters Speak/Sisters Help 
Fiction/Poetry 


Book Reviews 


Associate Editors 








Exponent II is published quarterly by Exponent I 
Incorporated, a non-profit corporation with no 
official connection with The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. Articles published 

represent the opinions of authors only 

and not necessarily those of the editor 

or staff. Copyright © 1988 by 

| _Bxponent II Incorporated. All rights reserved. 
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